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INTRODUCTION 



We Mow thai early childMod fs the mosi critTcal period m 
tiu man growth and development; we a^^ thai the 

cohcentfi^t^ of par ^ut^tion resoaw^ during these early 
y^krsj)rot>ably yields the greatest return of any investmeni we 
can wake. 

Because the early years hre so crucial— the period when the 
toundation for learning is laid^the qualify oJ early learning 
experiences must be exceJient They rnu^t tie diverse, cwative, 
well-planhed arid^jnamgi^_ io g&eL er.:,h chiid the devetop- 
me^W_Bxp^iBiice^^ the formal learning 

process, A solid beginning in Idndergsrten will erihance each 
individual's potential for tater school success. 

This handbpok has been prepared to help Georgia kinder' 
garteh teachers pian, implement and evaluate th^ir prdgiamsi I 
hope it will contribute to the continuing effort to build a qualfty 
kindergarten program in bur stater. 

Werner Rogei^ 

State Superintendent of Schools 
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FOREWORD 



Early childhbbd.e^^^ the classroom, system, staie and university levels have developed 

this kindergarten_handbook.^S^^^ the concepts and plans of action introduced here. 

The importance orthe task justified the length of time and the broad staff representation utilized in 
the development of this program plan. 

Beginning learners take center s^^^ Their cdghitive, affecTive and 

psychomotor development have received careful attentioa within this transdiscfpline rMo lo^r .ristrac- 
tJon. Each_contribater was acutely aware that a student's future attitude toward leaming is oft^n 
determined by early educational experiences. 

Spcbhd.to the learner in priority is the teaching team, made up of the local adminrSK itoY and ?tjper- 
visbr, kindergartefi and primary teachers and aides and the parents whose interaction^ uy ' bt^ 
coordinated with care, recommendations for asi,tssnig arrd manag- 

ing the environment, the entry level and progress of each youngster and the quality of the p'-escribed 
learning experience. 

Staff development will ^ioasJy play an important partih assuring the effective use q] this handbook. 
Thoughtful evaluation and suggestions by all who use this handbook will increase its value. 

Acknowledgement is hereby made of all those persons who maintained a creative, open climate for 
program planning despite the usual restraints. Appreciation for such support can be acknowledged 
but never fully expressed: 



tdeiJleB: ddrdah _ _ 

Associate State Superintendent for Instructional Services 
Georgia Department of Education 
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KINDERGARTEN IN GEORGIA 
A SUPPLEMENTARY HANDBOOK 
INTRODUCTION 




Kthdergdrteii Philosophy 



Each generation gives new form to the a&pTratTons that shape educatToh m its time. What rnay be 
emerging as a mark of ovr own generaiioh is a wTdecpread ren^ cf concern for the quality and 
mtefiectual jarms of edacation—but withojuit aba^ of theJdea] that ejducation shouid serve 

as a means of training weV ba^aticed ciiiTehs for a democracy. (Brtiner, 1960) 

In Georgia, eaHy childhood education Has cbrrie mtb jt? own. The education of young cliildren is how 
cbhsidered b?J5ie for the deveJopiioe adult citizens. As Georgia increases its 

efforts to sapporl edacatioBal bpporta major concern is the 

dei'eloprnent of qual ity^ prograrns; To this end, a State Bcard_bf Education advisory committee has 
adopted the following philosophy for developing a curriculum framework for kindergarten programs 
in Georgia. 

WeJDelfeue diat a goodkj^ shdaid be based on developmental principf^,and its goals 

^pressed in dc\^iopmentat terms rela^d to ^pe lota] child ^and his f&mHy. The cvrricuijm shouid 
be directed toward the formation of basic concepts and the development of these basic skiffs, 
concepts, fearnings and attitudes in the areas of psychomotor, cognitive and affective area domains. 

This philosophy implies that 

• children's growth and development should be the basis for designing educational experiences; 

• program goals and objectives should be based on the child's indi^'idual developmental needs; 

• activities should be designed to promote continuous growth within the broad domain? of 

• affective develbpmert, 

• physical development, 

• intellectual development. 



ehijd bevejopment Principles 

In order to evaJuate the appropriateness of a program for young cKildrea, principles whiclh govern 
diUd deveJopment most be considered: Table 1 identifies relevant child development principles and 
their relationship to the development of program objectives in this handbook. 



TABLE I 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
.... -ChiJd Develop men t Principles Prdqram objectives will 


Development Is the total process through which 
children adapt to their environment. It includes the 
processes defined by maturation and learning. 


Provide for the physLcaiJnteJjectajal, social and 
emotional development of children. 

Provide for develbprherit of the auility to general- 
ize and apply skills and concepts In various settings. 


People differ in their rate of development both in 
contrast to other people and within themselves. 


Provide for developmental range. 

Provide for assessment of individual differences. 


A child's knawJedge of the social and physical- - 
world progresses from knowledge about concrete 
things to abstract understanding. 


Be-oased upon ^ continuum of deviBlbpment rang- 
ing from concrete to abstract levels. 

Provide for deveibpinerit of social and physical 
knovvledgie. i 


Development of skills and concepts progresses 
from simple to complex levels. 


Be based upon _a -continuum of development rang- 1 
ing from simple to complex. ■ 
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DeveJ Calient iri i:he:intellectudP, affective arid 
physical dbrhairis is iriterreHated. 


Be specific for each of the three program domains 
(physicai, Int^iectuaU affective.); however,.growth 
in each of these domains will be considered and 
interreiaied in the deveiopment of any one pro- 
gram activity. 


Social arid physical; environments influence all 
aspects of the child's development. Appropriate 
stimulation is necessary for adequate development. 


Be implemented iri4:lassr6bm settings which pro- 
vide a wide range of active learning settings and 
which promote interaction with a variety of 
materials as well as with different adults and 
children. 

Provide 'or the use of iexplbratlon and play to aid 
learning for young children; 



Characteristics of Quality Programs 

Methods of teaching and the specif ic content taxight v/ill nataraljy vary in Mndergartens throd^^^^^ 
the state. Certain characteristics, however, generaiiy define a quality kindergarten prograrh. Table 2 
includes these ch^^racteristics and their Implications for teacher and child behavior. 





TABLE 2 




CHARACTERISTICS OF QUALITY KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 


Program characteristics 


T«»Hcher will 


e ^ildwill 








Learning activities are designed 


Provide for on-going assessment 


Participate in a variety of activi- 


to match the children's indivi- 


of each child's development and 


ties rnatched to their individual 


dual abilities. 


learning. 


abilities. 




Plan child activities based on 


Participate in planning classroom 




each child's developmental level. 


activ'ty. 




Provide for indiv^iduaiized learn- 


Select from several activities: 




ing to account for the range of 






children's developmental 






differences. 






Osea variety of jormal anrl - 






informal techniques to record 






each child's progress. 




Children learn to develop posi- 


Know hbvv children feel about 


E.ipress feelings about self to 


tive feelings about themselves 


thernselves and the school pro- 


children and adults. 


and what they do in school. 


gram. 




Exprejs feelings about activities 




Provide many opportunities for 


to children and iults. 




children to express their feelings. 


Experierica success in school 




Provide success experiences for 


every day: 




children. 


Help other children succeed. 








Provide activities whic'^ match 






the ability level of each child. 






Provide for recognition of each 






child every day. 









Goals are stated clearly as the 
basis for program planning. 


State brbaid prpgrim goals in the 
afflBCtive, physical and intellec- 
tual domaihs. 


1 Actively participate Sn the selec- 
1 tidn and development of what 
they will learn. 


State more specific objectives 
within each program goal area 
to guide the growth of children. 


Be able to talk about what they 
havp Ipampd' 

Be irtvdived in individual and 
groop-copferences with the - 
teacher to discuss what has been 
done and lean ed. 




Program development is based 
on the assumption that e'*ch 
child can and wili learn, given 
the right conditions. 


Plan and Implement bn-goihg 
changes In the-educational 
snvironment-so thateach child 
can experience success in the 
program. 

Plan^ind implernent activitliBs 
which-use multi-media and 
multi-sensory approaches to 
learning. 


Participate in activity. 

Experience success with planned 
activities. 

Work with tipachpr to riTiannp 

*«wirN Willi Lca Vvi ici Lv,* ] a 1 1 

seli^expectatidns that deny 
success. 


Program development is built 
oh the assurnption that learning 
foryxjang children is an active 
process. 


involve childreh in atl phases of 
the ihstructibrial process — 
plahriihg, implemehtatibn and 
evaluation. 

Plan a learning environment 
which provides children with 
physical movement. 

Provide a learning environment 
which will encourage a variety of 
responses from children (e.g., 
physical or verbal). 

Prv.iae a learning e'^vironment 
v^'hich encourages bo:h child- 
child and child-adult interac- 
tions. 1 


Participate in planning and eval- 
uation sessions with the teacher: 

Participate in activities which 
encourage active movement. 

Participate in concrete and 
manipulative activities. 
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KINDERGARTEN IN GEORGIA 
A SUPPLEMfNTARY HANDBddk 
SUGGESTED USES 



Overview 



The key to success for_aav educatibriad ptdgrarriJs^ teacher; The ernphasis of thishandbbbk; 
therefore, is to provide teachers with suggestions for planrijragjmp^ and evaluating pro- 

grams for kjndergarten children. The handbook is not intended as a specific recipe for teaching 
success, in fact> it is doubtfui that such a recipe could be developed to fit the individual needs of 
all teachers and children. Rather, the handbook is intended to be used as one resource among 
many (e.g., Ibc5l system guides, curriculum resources, other published materials) for developing 
quality kindergarten programs. 



Terms Used in the Handbook 

Throughout the curriculum sections of the handbook, the following terms have been used: 



Domain one of the three broad and interrelated areas of child development: affective develop- 
ment, physical development and intellectual development. 

Goal major cbrripohen^within a domain. JSross motor development and fine motor develop- 
ment are the two goals in the physical development domain. 

Goal Area — a major section of agbaL Arm-hahd precision and hand-finger dexterity are the two 
goal a "eas within the goal of the fine motor development. 

Objective — a skill or understanding within a goaJ area. This is the level of objectives stated in the 
handbook. These intermediate range objectives will be described on a continuum from simple 
to complex for each goal area. 

Continuum of Objectives - a listing of objectives that reflects the movement of child growth from 
simple to more complex levels. 



Format Used in the Handbook 

In addition to this jntrdductory material, the handbook contains inforrnatibh relat ? to (1) learning 
envirdhmeht, (2) affective devejgpmeht, (3) physical developrhent, (4) intellectual development, 
(5) working with parents and (6) assessing child growth. 

Each of the curriculum area chapters is organized around similar subheadings. 

• Overview. A genera! description of the program domain (e.g., affective development). 

• Goals. A listing and definition of the goals identified within each of the major program domains; 

• Scope of Goals, Goal Areas arid Objtectives. A concise chart vvhich brings together the goals, goal 
areas and cbhtihuum bf objectives developed for each major program domain. As much as possible, 
the objectives have been listed in order bf simple to complex to match the direction of child 
growth. 

• Child Asse^rheht Checklist. A mbdel which can be used for ongoing evaluallbn of children's pro- 
gress in each of the majbr program domains^Gategories for assessment are directly related to the 
goals, goal areas and objectives listed in the curriculum sections. 

• Suggested Activjities. A partial list of activities to illustrate how each objective might be imple- 
mented in the classrobrh. 

• Program Evaluatibh Ch^klist. A self check tool that the teacher may use to evaluate areas of 
strengths br heeded modification. 

A continuum of objectives is listed for each goal area to serve two related purposes. 

• Present an overview of the range of child growth that serves as a basis for curriculum planning for 
5-year-old children. 



• Assist teachers td individual izepra^^ that these activities may be adequately 

matched to the range of developmental abilities represented in any one classroom. 

Children's development patterrisare more easily jderitlfJed 1^ some areas than in others. In general, 
however, a continuum of growth has been Identified for each program domain. 

The suggested activities jisted for each objective also follow an order of simple to complex; The acti- 
vities lists are not intended to bfieKhaRstive or Test rictmg:^M more activities will need to be ridded 
to provide the arnoum of varied practice a child nnust have before th^ intended skill or understanding 
is in fact learned: A personal file cataloging the activities grouped under headings presented in 
this haridbook may be helpful. 

Throughout the bandboQk, deveJopment within each of the major domains (aft^ctive, ph. <icai, luvel 
lectual) is recogni^zed as being interdependent. That is, one area of development necessarily supports 
development In the other tv/o areas. 



Affective 
Development 



ical ^: * Intellectual 

Development Development 



Alttiough„d^evelopnie In each of the broad domains will be described separately, there is a continual 
need to consider and foster child activity that facilitates development in several domains simultaneously. 
For this reason, many of the suggested activities support growth in more than one area. Specific sugges- 
tions for integrating developmental areas will also be made within each program domain description. 

Use of the Handbook for Self-Assessment 

Perhaps this handbook's primary use will be helping teachers look at their own programs in an obiec- 
tive way. The program evaluation checklists have been developed for this purpose. They should allow 
a teacher to assess 

• use of the program objectives continuum; 

• cbriteht of classroom activity; 

• organization of the classroom as it relates to particular program domains; 

• teaching behavior related to planning, implemertation and evaluation. 

No value J^udgen^ent is intended b>^ the chjecl<rists._Rather, the checklists should Be used as a 
teael:iing tool to .more specifically assess both a kindergarten program's strengths and those areas 
needing further development. 

The checklists may be used in a variety of ways. 

• To assess strengths and priDgram operations needing development. Checks in the"No" and 
"Sometimes" columns of the checklists will indicate areas needing further development: 

• To stimulate discussion with the teacher assistant concerning program operation 

• To stimulate rlfscussion with a principal or supervisor who helps identify in-service training needs 
Table 3 gives one specific example of using the program evaluation checklists for self-assessment. 
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TABLE 3 



USING THE PROGRAM EVALUATION CHECKLISTS FOR SELF-ASSESSMENT 
Steps for Use Example 


1. Read through the handbook for an overview of 
prbgram assumptions and content. 


1: Skimmed through the handbook. 


2. Read all prdgrarti checklists. 


2. Read program checklists contained in each 
chapter. 






3. Select one of the Droaram checklists to snKwpr 
Cjenerally, you will want to start with the 
learning environment and then move to the 
prbgrarn dbmaihs. Respond to the checklist 
honestly. 


o. o«i»-4t?u-w*ui- iFic learning environ meni, vvorKeu 
on the checklists-during after school planning 
time and at home. My biggest need to organ- 
ize and man'jye learning centers which match 
up to the individual needs of children. That's 
a bi^ order. 


4. After completing one of the program-checklists, 

refer back to the section of the handbook. 

which describes the area selected for assessment. 


4, RiB-riBad the l€arriirig environment section of 
the hanHhnrik 


5. During tearh planning sessions, discuss and plan 
changes related to the identified heeds. 


5. Started discussing the learning environment 
assessment with my teacher assistant: We 

aoreen WP nP^^c^Pfi tn wnrl^ nn ornflniTation artrl 
uvj 1 v< Vi'U ¥»c 1 iccucvj Lw Wwi ^ wi yp 1 1 1 £a L 1 wi 1 aiiu 

rtiartagemerit of the learriing cehters first. We 
brains to rrtied ways to introduce the centers to 
the children^ Wc will try but a Chbiceboard 
during whole group time tdmorrbw. 


6. Implement changes. 


6. The children were really excited about the _ . 
Choiceboard, Although It did help the children 
kricw \A/here they were to go, they should be 
ihtrbduced tb it again. 


7, Check yourself put again. If satisfied with effect 
of change, rribve bri to another area of concern, 
[f not satrsf led with effect of change, seek 
coonsel-of other- teachers or supervisors arid 
implement new changes. 


7: It took aweek tafeeJ4:omfbrtable with the 
Choiceboard. Gne teacher suggested l-model 
how to use a center with a small group of 
children after they had arrived at the center. 
This should help the children work indepen- 
diBritly faster. I'll try that next. 1 know 1 will 
be^working oh this ariea fbr awhile before 1 
mov£_to-another-Concern on the checklist. 
1 need to check back to th^; handbook tb giet 
more ideas for planning learning centers. 
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Use of the Handbook for Planning 

Another intended purpose of the handbook is to assLiitieachers ih assessingind recording individual 
growth in each of the progrjam doinains as an Important part of the planning process. The child 
assessment checklists inc]dded in each corricalum area were developed for this purpose. Table 4 
shows specif icaiiy how the checklists can be used to plan appropriate activities for children. 



TABLE 4 

PLANNING PROGRAM ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 



Steps for Plahhlhg Examples 



1. Read through the CHI Lb ASSESSMENT - 
CHECKLISTS contained In the handbook to 
understand the range of development in each 
prbgrarh domain. 


1. Read chiscklists In curriculuin chapters. 


2: Select -a particular goal area checklist to suggest 
criteria for observing children. 


2. Prograrh dbrnain: intellectual 
Program goal: numbers 
Goal 3re3r numbers arid humeratioris 


3. Identify the range of differences among children 
:n your classroom for the goal area selected. 


3: Qver a period of days, children are observed 
operating in a variety of activities related to 
numbers. Their skills range fr-om- the ability to 
classify to the ability to combine and separate 
sets. 


4. Select and organize activities and- materials 
which will match and support the identified- 
range oF child growth in a particular goal area: 

These activitips will Kppr»mP nart r»f a Jparnmn 
• 1 i^j^ a\«i.iviLic9 will uci^L^iiic L \ji a icaiiiliiu 

center. 


4. A riuTTibers learnirig ceriter has been organized 
which cbritalris the fbllowlrig range of rrvaterials 
and-aatJvities^ sorting box, dortiiriohlbcks, sets 
of jacks, felt objects, numerals arid board. 


5. Identify a means for recording child activity 
and growth: 


5. Ariecdbtal records will describe activity selected 
t>y^e '^hiW arid relate the level of growth to 

J^*^^9 P^i^*^tlves for numbers and 
numeration. About five children will 
selected each day to be observed vvdrkmg at 

_ this learning center: 


6. Summarize growth for each child in ieach 
program domain. 


6. Use CHILD ASSESSMENT CHECKLISTS to 
accurnulate, bver time, growth lr;formatlon on 
each child. 


7. Plan new and revised activity using these 
current records of children's growth. Remove 
those materials arid options which no longer 
support the identified needs of children. 


7: TKexhlldren'-S abilities now range frbm classifi- 
cation to readlng^ numerals. The fbJIbwirig acti- 
vities have been placed at the numbers learnirig 
center: a new sorting box, domino blocks, 
felt objects, numerals and board, nunneraL _ 
templates, materials to make a numeral book. 
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ORGANIZING THE _ 
' EARNING ENVIRONMENT 
THE TEACHING PROCESS 




A_sdccessful Jearnmg^^^ Jn or_der to accomplish this 

goai^.the teacher musta^same an active roie with children, the teacher actively plans, implements 
and evaluates the learning environment each day. Thus, the teacher provides a cycle of teachmg 
activity. Planning determines implementation of the program. ImplementaLion is measured by eval:^ 
tion, which is the basis for planning, as il ustrated in the following diagram. 



Planning 



Evaluation 



Implementation 



The P I E Gycie for Teaching 



Plannmg 

Both long-range and daily planrLing assure maximum child growth and development. The teacher uses 
planning io organize larger arilts of activity for children^ i^^ with animals, taste, color), 

to organize materials arid equjprnentin a provide an overall 

framework for selecting and developing objectives and activities for children's growth: 

ByL scheduling daily pJanning times, both the teacher and the teacher assistant can participate in 
organizing the next school day: During the planning sessions, the teaching staff should 

• review and record child responses and growth within the classroom environment; 

• review the organization of ir.aterials and cpnters; 

• review the children's use of equipment and materials; 

• identify specific objectives; from a continuum of objectives, which will reinforce and/or extend 
children's growth and learning; 

• develop classroom drganizatidh and activity to promote children's growth; 

• select methods for recording children's performance within active learning settings. 



Consistent planning provides for the fdl lowing. 

• Physical, intellectual and affective areas of children's development 

• Individualized needs of children 

• Children's past experience in and but of school 

• Children's involvement in the planning and assessment process 

• Supportive interaction between adults and children 

Irnplementatioh 

The teachers and the children work together in implementing the program. Implementation will be 
based oh the planning concerns listed in the previous section. 

in meeting the needs of the physical, intellectual and affective domains of children's development, 
the adult will 

• implement specific activities to meet specific program objectives in each area of development; 

• implement activities which integrate growth (e.g., a cooking activity in which children 
{a) measure-v intellectual growth; (b) ase the egg beater - physical growth; (c) participate 
with other children in planning activity - affective growth. 



In meeting the individualized needs the adult will 

• interact with Individ Jal children; 

• observe individual children: 

• give suggestions to a child needi'^ig help; 

• assist children in eval jating their own work; 

• record a child's progress. 

in using children's past and present experiences, the adult will 

• provide activities in which children practice skills or concepts previously learned; 

• use past experience (e.g., language, travel, food) as a background for learning; 

• develop the physical environment (e.g., bulletin boards, books, equipment) to reflect the children's 
cultural background; 

• use children's out-of-school interests (e.g., TV programs, toys) as themes for activities. 
By involving children in the planning and assessment process, the adult will 

• provide whoie group, small group or individual time for children to talk about what they have done 
in the classroom; 

• encourage children to suggest activity themes and materials to include in the classroom; 

• provide opportunities for children to develop guidelines for participation in learning activities. 

In supporting interaction between the teacher and child, the adult will 

• listen to childreri's ideas; 

• verbally acknowledge and reinforce children's activity; 

• accept the language and ideas of children; 

• extend children's ideas by adding information to the experiences they discuss. 
Evaluation 

The evaluation phase of the program involves both the teaching staff and the children. As children 
incr/iasingly are involved in planning activities, the children should actively assess those activities 
thev have planned. For example, (at the Construction Center) 

Child: Look at what I built. 
Teacher: What a long bridge! What is going to travel on your bridge? 

Child: Trucks and cars and bicycles. 
Teacher: Is your bridge strong enough to carry a big truck? (pointing to toy truck at center) 

Ch i Id : {No response) 
Teacher: Let's take the truck over your bridge to find out. 

ChiW: (Moves truck along br/dge. Bridge begins to wobble.) 
Teacher: What can we do to wake the bridge stronger? 

- Child: (Adds a row of blocks to make ihe bridge wider.) 

Teacher: That wa^ a great idea! Let's take the truck across the bridge novj. 

__ Child: It worksi 

Teacher: Great! Making the bridge wider made it stronger so it doesn't wobble. That was a great 
idea. 



Individual; small group and large group settings can be used for evaluation purposes. Honest and 
b(3en feedback to children is important and should always be couched in positive consideration of 
ftittire plannihg. 

The cohtinUUm of program objectives establishes the basis for bri-goihg evaluation: A systematic 
record of children's growth assures a proper match between program activity and child growth. 
More specific recommendations for record keeping and evaluation are contained under Assessing 
Child Growth. 
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ORGANIZING THE 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
SCHEDULING 




Qven-iew 



Program scheduling for five-year-dlds. must meet { 1) the developmental needs of these chiidreh, 
I2j- -the increase of matority levels of these chiidr^n as the year progresses and (3) the physical 
structure of the classroom; Developmentally, young children respond best to programs that provide 
a balance between 

• exploration/discovery and group activities; 

• individual activities and group activities; 

• creative arts and academic fields; 

• being listened to and listening; 

• vigorous play and less active play; 

• iarge muscle actlvSties and small mus(:le activities; 

• first hand experiences and vicarious experiences; 

• outdoor activities and indoor activities; 

• the three domains. 

An adequate balance of activities in the program will encourage and support children to participate 
in seif-iriitiated and self-regulated activities. Within the limits of the environment structured by the 
teacher, the child learns to make independent choices for his/her activity and to take independent 
responsibility for completing the activity. 

The following program schedules are presented for your consideration. Modifications of any of these 
schedules is encouraged to assure maximum flexibility in relating to children's needs. Specific times 
are not indicated on these schedules. As much as possible, large blocks of time should be used to 
impierhent program activities since the time allotted for any activity will vary from day to day, 
a flexible schedule will allow for this time variation. 
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Sample Full-Day Kihdergarteh Schedule 



Time 



Children 



leachir 



Aide 



60 minutes Arrivie/Check in 
Breakfast 

independert activities 

Circle time: share, observe, 
smg^dlseuss topics related 
to health and safety 

90 minutes Worktime/Genters 

Language arts, Mathematics, 
Art, Music, Science, Social 
studies 



Welcome 

Interact with children 

Supervise activities 

Conduct cir^ie time: 
calendar, weather; etc: 
"What's Happening Today" 

Supervise centers 

Conduct small group skill 
lessons and evaluations 



Attendance 
Interact with children 
Lunch report, etc. 
Prepare for center^ 

Supervise centers 

Conduct small group skill 
lessons and evaluations 



Clean-up 

45 minutes putdddr activities: 

participation in jDlahned 
movement activities and use 
of playground equipment 

30 minutes Language experience or 
individual skill lessens 



Clean-up 
Conduct activities 



Conduct lessons and 
evaluations 



Clean-up 

Supervise children 
Prepare for lanch and rest 
time 



Supervise groups of 
children— films, stories, etc. 



30 minutes Lunch 



Interact with children 



Interact with children 



25 minutes Story time, discussion 

30 minutos Quiet activity time: read 

books quietly, listen to tapes 
or records, rest 

60 minutes Worktime (see above) 



40 minutes C!ean-up 

Evaluation of the day: 
"What's Happened Today," 
bohgs, rhythmic activities, 
finger plays, etc: 

Dismissal 



Read/discuss story 

Individual evaluations, 
record student information, 
parent conferences 

Work with individuals or 
small groups 

Conduct activities 

Planning, staff meeting, 
preparing for next day's 
activities, gathering 
materials 



Prepare centers 
Supervise children 

Supervise children 



Supervise students 
remaining, preparation for 
nert day 



Note: Outdoor activities may be divided into morning and afternoon time periods. 
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25 minutes 



SAMPLE KINDERGARTEN SCHEDULE 
Full-Day Program wHhout Breakfast 

Total Group—Sharing, rhythm activity, finger plays, songs, planning 



90 minutes Small Group Instructions— Rotate three groups for instruction in language arts, learning 
centers, instruction In mathematics; clean-up, snack 

4G minutes Total Group— Re?troom, physical education (25 minutes) and free use of equipment (15 
rhinutes) 

30 minutes Total Group— Language experience: picture/word association, class stories 
30 minutes Lunch 

30 minutes IndividJal— Quiet time (rest, listen to tapes o'' records, read books quietly) 

15 minutes Total Group— Story, discussion 

30 minutes Total Group— Creative activity (art. music, drama) 

30 minutes Individual— Learning centers (choice of indoor or outdoor activities), teacher does 
individual or small group follow-up 

is minutes Total Group— Restroom, snack 

3d minutes Total Group— Activities related to social studies or science unit (including health and 
safety) 

15 minutes Total group— Clean-up, total group discussion and evaluation, dismissal 
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Full-Day Program with Breakfast 



60 minutes Children arrive 

A choice of activities is available for the children {e.g., blocks, clay, books, coloring, 
puzzles) 

Breakfast served family-styie—Adults sit with children to encourage natural conversation 
Sharing time, music/rhythmic activities, calendar, weather, etc. 

90 nr:. jtes Total group discussion of the day's activities 

Learning Centers— Adults work with individuals and/or small groups in the areas of 

language arts, mathematics, social studies, science, health, safety, art 

Clean-up 



30 minutes 
45 minutes 



Language experience, total group activity 



Dir^ iJted physical education activities and outdoor activities (wheel toys, woodworking, art 
activities, sand and water play and other materials suitable for outdoor use) 
Clean-up and preparation for lunch 



30 minutes 



Lunch 



25 minutes Story time 

30 minutes Quiet activity tirne (listen to tapes or records, quietly read books, rest) 
Adults plan 

60 minutes Learning centers (see morning activities) 

30 minutes Clean-up 

Total group makes plans for the next day, discusses the day and sings 

Parents begin picking up children— Children work in the outdoor or indoor classroom 
until parents arrive 

Adults evaluate and plan 
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Minimal Fu|l«-P«!t'' Instructional Program 
(4% Hours, Exciuding Lunch) 



3d minutes 

15 minutes 
90 minutes 

30 minutes 

30 minutes 

30 minutes 
60 minutes 
15 minutes 



Children arrive ^ ^ ^ 

A choice of activities available for the children 

Sharing time, musie/rhythmie activities 

Total group discussion of the day's activities 

Learning Centers— Adults work with individuals and/or small groups in the areas of 
lahguage arts, mathematics, social studies, science, health, safety, art 

Clean-up 

Total group story time and discussion of morning activities 

Directed physical education activities (20 minutes) and outdoor activities (wheel toys, 
woodworking, art activities, sand and water play and other materials suitable for outdoor 



Clean-up and preparation for lunch 
Lunch 

Quiet activity time (listen to tapes or records, quietly read books, rest) 

Learning centers (see morning activities) 

Clean-up 

Total group rnakes plans for the next day, discusses the day and sings 

Parents begin picking up children— Children work in the ioor or indoor classroom 
until parents arrive 

Adults evaluate and plan 




ORGANIZING THE 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 




Overview 

The physicaLe^^^^^ of the classroom can greatly determine the program's effective riess. 

Maintaining standards for a safe, healrhy kindergarten classrodm, therefore, is trehieridbusly 
important to the program. Suggested standards have been organizt^d into the following broad areas 
M) indoor environment, (2) outdoor environment, (3) safety standards and (4) health standards. 

indoor Ehvirdhmeht 

• it Is recommended that each classroom hawe 35 square feet per child with 1 .050 square feet 
minimum per classroom. 

• There should be generous arnouhtsqfvviridbws, preferably at child leve! within two feet from 
the floor. Windows should be equipped with shading devices for glare control and may be 
opened or closed (excluding climate controlled and cluster arranged rooms). 

• Storage units should be available for coats. Individual units should be available for storing per- 
sona! property and items to be taken home, These spaces should be easily accessible ic children. 
In addition, storage space should be available for teacher files and other professional materials. 

• A total of 16 feet of counter top space shouid be avaflable in each classroom for art. science and 
cooking activities. 

• Each classroom should have one stainless steel sink 23 3/4 inches by 16 1/4 inches by 7 3/5 inches 
deep, with a cold water tap and a supply of soap and paper towels. 

• Shelf space measuring 18 inches by two inches and two inches by 36 inches is suitable for storing 
paper supplies. For general storage, closed cabinet sp^ce, 12 inches deep, is preferable. 

^ Approximately 30 percent of the entire classroom floor space should be left vacant for art, science, 
waterplay and cooking activities. It should bs easily cleaned for wet activities and if possible, 
should include a door to the outdoor play area. 

• Approximately 65 to 70 percent of the total floor space should be covered with a low pile, high 
density carpet or large area rug. 

• A minimurn of one toilet, preferably two, should be located in or near the kindergarten classroom 
and set two feet and two inches off the floor. 

« Ceilings should be covered with acoustically treated surfaces. 

• Electrical outlets should be located every eight to 10 feet for adequate center access. 
Outdoor Environment 

• A minimum of 2,750 square feet for one kindergarten unit and a minimurn of 4,300 square feet 
for two kinde'-garten units simultaneously in session should be available, with an additional 1,300 
square feet for each unit over tw'b that is simultaneously In session. 

• The outdoor area should be adjacent to all kindergarten units. Classroom doors leading directly 
from the indoor classroom to the outdoor area are desirable. 

• A covered area located outside for rainy or extremely hot days should measure 250 to 300 square 
feet per unit simultaneously in session. A concrete or asphalt floor area facilitates use of wheel 
toys In the area. 
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• A sandbox 150 to 1 75 square feet should be Ideated in the dUtdbor area. 

• A variety of .apparatus. t^^^^ muscle activity (e.g., clirnbing^ swinging, balancing) 
shbtiJd beJocatedJn the outdoor area. Apparatus should be made frbrh heavy wood or conerete 
pipes, with a minimum of metal equipmer t susceptible to rUst arid sharp edges; AIJ rnovable equip- 
ment (e.g., jungie gym, sliding board) shduld be cemented under the surface of the ground. 

• A fbur-fbbt fence with a gate should enclose the kindergarten play area. 

• A storage Toom for outdoor play item^snould be located beside the outdoor area arid should have 
a cement floor for protection of the storage items. 

• The dutdddr ar_ea should be either paved or grass covered; Preferably it will contain both types of 
grdUhd cover. The area should be lA/ell drained and, where possible, contain trees, shrubs and 
fldwers. 



&ifety Standards 

• All wash fixtures and play are^ equipment should be safely designed and in good repair. 

• Classroom and bathrodm facilities should be sanitary and free of infectious, vulnerable conditions. 

• A direct source of fresh air should be pumped into the classrodm when needed. 

• Rodrh temperature should be comfortable and easily controlled. 

• There should be adequate artificial light for work and play. 

• All floor space should be warm, dry and free from drafts. 

• First aid supplies should be easily accessible In the classroom. 

• Space should be available fdr temporary care of an ill or injured child: 

• ehildren and staff should hav^ practiced exercises of exit plans in case of fire or other emergency. 
If possible, alternate shelter shduld be available in the case of disaster or emergency. 

• Staff__should have successfully practiced use of fire extinguishers and know where they are located 
in the building. 

• Ghildren should M i^^^^^^^^ to report broken toys, broken glass dr ariy unsafe conditions in the 
indoor or outdoor areas. 

• Children should assume responsibility for cleaning up all spills from their activities. 

• Children shdu|d assume responsibility for using toys in their designated areas to prevent unsafe 
activity iriterference. 

• Children should assume respdrisibility fdr returning toyi and equipment to their designated storage 
area when they have finished Using them. 

Health Standards 

• Adequate permanent health records, rriaintained on each child, should contain Information 
on vision, dental health, growth, speech and hearing: 

• Referral procedures should be developed td refer children to physicians, social workers, therapists 
and psychologists when apprdpriate. A telephone number and address should be on file for each 
person to whon a child rnay be referred. 

• Required immunizations should be verified by a schodi official to insure accuracy of records. 

Children and adults should be expected to wash hands after using toilet and before eating or pre- 
paring food. 

Children should be instructed to keep objects out of mouth, ears, nose and eyes. 



Children should he expected to cover mouth for coughs and sneezes and to use 2 tissue o^ handker- 
chief appropriately. 

iildren and_adults should continuously review the classroom environment to prevent safety and 
health hazards. 




ORGANIZING THE 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
LEARNING CENTERS 




Overview 



Learning centers efficiently.and effectively organize learrifrig activity for children. Each learning 
center is dsbaliy lirnited to twb_tb fjve children; The number of learning centers present in the class- 
room at_any_one time depends on the number of children in the classroom, the ability of the children 
to select from a number of choices and the children's interests and needs. Table 5 describes potential 
uses of learning centers. 

teaming _centers will be developed gradually. As the year progresses, more materials are added, 
increasing variety and challenge. Children will need time to explore and get acquainted with their 
environment. The schedule should allow at least one hour for learning center activities in order to 
provide the opportunity for a child to work in several centers or to carry out an extended pioject in 
one center. Within this framework, the teacher will nave opportunities to work with individual child- 
ren or groups of children. 

Planning for Learning Center Activity 

Each ' arning center is organized around a theme. Suggested themes include 

• an event such as Halloween, birthday, trip to outer space; 

• an activity such as art, cooking, game, woodworking; 

• skill and concept development such as sorting, matching, discrimination. 



TABLE 5 



BASIC USES OF LEARMING CENTERS 
Learning Center Uses Activity Example 


Introduce new concepts and skills 


Group familiar objects which are aliks^ 


Practice concepts arid skills 


Using a new set of objects, again group objects 
which are alike 


Assist child in taking responsibility for his/her own 
learning 


Child selects arid returns n^iaterialj to their proper 
storage area. 


Provide a variety of activity choices to enhance 
individualized instruction 


At the Exploration Center, child may 

• look at rocks under a microscope 

• group smooth and rough rocks 

• order rocks by size 

• develop a design using rocks. 


Prorr.ote the integration of physical, affective and 
intellectual development 


At the tibrary Center, child will 

• select picture book nboutanimals (ihtelleciual) 

• share book with another child (affective) 

• turn pages of book as modeled by adult 
(physical). 


Promote independent learning and exploration 


Provide a range of materials at center. Arrange 
materials in an attractive manner. 

Introduce center with ian open ended question — 
"Who will discover what is in our 'touch box' this 
morning?" 
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Theme seiection allows the teacher to deveiop a number of related actiyity bptions. These activity 
options generally account for a range of sophistication oh the part of the children and offer choices 
from which children may independently select their activity. 

bearm^^ areas of development. Table 6 shows how development in the physical, 

intellectual and affective domains may be integrated into centers. 



TABLE 6 



INTEGRATION OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT INTO LEARNING GENTERS 



Learning Center- 
Theme & Activity 


Physical 
Develdpmeht 


Intellectual 
DevelopiTieht 


Affective 
Development 


Construcjibn Center 
-1 rieiMc. Dpdce i-ravei. 
Child Selected Activity: 
Baiid space tower. 


The child develops arm 
and hand precision by 
constructing tc\j^er 


The child integrates 
previous observations 
with new experience 


The child willingly 
participates with 
other children in 
building tower 


Library Center 
Theme: Space travel. 
Child Selected Activity: 
Lirteh to story about 
a:, astrdhaut's travel in 
space. 


fhe child dev^elops 
hand and finger 
dexterity by operating 
listening post and 
turning pages of 
picture book 


The child verbally 
recalls events of 
story in order 


The child listens to 
another child's 
response to story 


Cooking Ceriter _ _ 
Theme: Space food. 
Child Selected Activity: 
Mix orange drink. 


The child develops 
hand- and finger 
dexterity by mixing 
orange drink 


In small group discus- 
si bhth(> child recalls 
food eaten by 
astronaut 


The child v,/illingly 
participates with 
other children in 
preparing a menu j 



Mahagemeht of Learning Centers 

Whole group planning sessions acquaint children with the learning centers and silow them to brain- 
stdrrh activities for a learning center. Following a general discussion about the centers, each child 
selects a learning center to use. For example. 

Choice Boards: 

List or picture each lea'-nirig center. Children select a center to work at i^y taking a key or other 
syrhbdl Ideated beside that center name or picture. The number of symbols beside each center are 
liniited to the number of children who may participate at that center at any given time. When a 
child is ready to move on to another center, he/she returns the symbol to the board and selects 
another symbol: 

Pocket Charts: 

Located at each oenter, allows each child to place his/her nsme card or picture card in a pocket of 
a_pocket chart located at the center. The nuruber of pocket openings will indicate how many children 
may work at the center at any one time. 

Whatever means used, the pro^ce^^ mast provide the child with maximum independence. The child 
should be able to_^select and move on to another center independently. New centers and new center 
activities are introduced gradually over a period of time. The teacher may effectively introduce new 
activity options by modeling activity optidns at the center. 

After children have observed actual operation in a center, they will be more independent and success- 
ful in working at that center. 
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Tojiiffectivejy op^ centers, qoiet activity centers shbuJ be separated fro rn the noisier areas: 

Forexanniple^ block baiiding and dramatic play centers should be separated by distance from the 
library or game centers. 

By creating. bjDen ended options for each center activity, children rnay develep a center activity in a 
nurnber of IrQagiriative ways, For exampLe,^at the rhultisensory center the cniidren may sort a nurnoer 
of bottles that are aHke in some way. The open ended nature of the activity allows each child to sort 
the bottles according to size, color, shape or use. Many different responses are possible. Teachers may 
encourage open ended responses from children by asking the following questions. 

"I wonder what would happen if?" 

"How do you think these go together?" 

"What can you use to help you find the answer?" 

A variety of manipulative materials at each center will provide open ended activities. Children should 
be encouraged and supported to develop their own ideas and unique ways of responding to materials 
and activity. Materials at each center should 

• relate to the center theme; 

• extend individual child growth; 

• allow for teacher and/dr child assessment of activity, 

Jt is important to set ground rules for childrens' behavior. The fp^'er ground rules needed, the better, 
but some limits will need to be developed and discussed. Following are seme suggested rules. The 
child shouid 

• work at the center he/she selected; 

• take responsibility for returning materials to the proper place; 

• leave materials at the center ready for use by next participants; 

• seek assistance from another child or adult if help is needed; 

• finish work at one center before selecting another center; 

• modify tone of voice when working at an indoor center: 

Each adult working in the classroom will actively observe and interact with children during learning 
center activity. Adults should engage in one or more of the following activities at this time. 

• Supervise and facilitate child activity at one center 

• Work vvith individual children at any of the centers to support child rictivity 

• Observe particular children to acquire specific information about child growth 

• Spend time at several centers to introduce new materials, new operations or new concepts 
Selection of rhaterials used at the centers should be based on 

• center theme; 

• children's level of dperatidh; 

• provisions for a range of sophistication in activity options; 

• ability of children to use material constructively: 

Materials at the centers will be primarily manipuiative, thus allcvving children to actively interact 
with the learning environment. 

Evaluating Child Growth at Learning Centers 

Child growth may be evaluated in any one or all three of the program domains (physical, intellectual, 
affective). This evaluation may be based on 
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• ihteractibh with the child; 

• bb:;ervatiori of the child; 

• work the child has completed at the center. 

Asbften as possible, the chj^ld shoo Id verbal feedback in order to learn seif-assessment of work 

and tb better se'ect and complete ruture work at a learning center. 

Suggested Learning Centers 

The following learriihg center suggestions are listed for your consideration. This listing is NOT 
ihtended tb be inclusive, but tb suggest a llmtteG number of examples for teachers. At each of these 
learning centers, opporttinities abound for gross and fine rnotor development, communication, social 
interaction, expe^mientatjon with ideas and objects, discovering new concepts cind ideas, practicing 
sk'llp, Applying and generalizing ideas about themselves, other people and the world around them. 

Cbnstructibn center. Children are encouraged- to rnanipulate and create with Blocks and '::ock bui'd 
ihg accessories. Boards may be added to this center tb add possiblliUes for new construction. A wood- 
work. ng bench may be placed within this center or next to it to further enhance construction 
possibilities for children. 

Library center. A prominent place in the kindergarten where children look at books or listen to 
stones, this center offers a wide variety of picture hooks and story books. Large cushions on the 
fibor and a rocking chair provide comfortable seating. The books should be easily accessible and 
appealing tc the child. 

pdokmg center. Thi? center may be avajlable to chijdren perlodicclly throughout the year. Tools 
include a hot plate, measurLng r^^ and a place to store cooking materials. In 

acJdition, ctitting_boards_and dishes may be added to the center throughout the year. Children may 
serve their cooking fare at this center or In other areas of the room. 

Game center. This center will house a_vvide ^s/arlety of game activities including puzzles, lotto, bingo, 
peg boards, sewing cards^ etc^These games will be stored so that only a limited number will be avail- 
able to the children at one time: Game selection will be based on child need and interest. 

MukiYerlspry center. This center provides meaningful educational activities designed especially to 
prdmdte intellectual development. Materials In^^^ promote the child's ability to use all five 

senses sound, smell, taste,_sight, touch - in discriminating, generalizing, categorizing, analyzing, 
evaluating and thinking^creatively. In one area a variety of manipulative materials may promote 
development in mathematical concepts of number sets, number systems, size, shape and measure 
meat, while in another area, r-iding oriented materials promote listening, visual and auditory dis- 
crimination and eye-hand coordination. 

Exploration center. In this area, related to the biological, physical and earth scienceJv children 
observe, classify, predict and report information based on a variety of science experiences. 

Art center. Paint, crayons, chalk, paper and clay materials will invite children to create and express 
their feelings and irrjpressions of the world around them. Close access to water will enhance opera- 
tidh of this center. 

Dramatics center. Role play and imaginative play help children to clarify and expand their concepts 
and experiences. Opportunities to re-enact social experiences is a popular activity for this age child 
This area will change frequently during t'.e year to provide settings such as a house a supermarket ' 
ashop or a mode of transportation. Suggested props include clothing, household utensils and furni- 
ture, puppets and cleaning tool^ This center should be located near the construction area to encour- 
age children s response and interests. 

Motor development center. It is highly desirable for the kindergarten room to have direct access to 
indoor and outdoor areas for large movement activities. Space is necessary for activities such as 
climbing, running, jumping and balancing. Sand and water play activities may be located indoors or 
outdoors to promote motor development. 
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The above examples of learning centers should remain in the classroom for weeks or months. The 
teacher might also want to use the chiidren's interests and heeds in establishing short-term interest 
centers, such as water table, sand table arid "Star trek Center." 

The folJowirig diagrams suggest several ways the kindergarten room may be arranged to accomodate 
learning centers. 




Shttvti for BkYCkt, Truc^is. stc. 
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The Teaching Team 

To faeiJitate effective classroom interaction, a two-rnember teaching team (teacher and teacher assis 
tant) mstructs children enrolied in state supported kindergarten programs. The teacher, licensed in 
early childhood education, directs the teacher assistant, who is prdfessidnally responsible for 
children's growth and deveiopment. The vvdrkihg relajibhship between the teacher and teacher assis 
tant depends on good plahhing and comniuhicatidri. The teacher assistant must understand the 
teacher's expectatidhs in the classrddm to best contribute to program objectives. In additio the 
teacher assistant should know and accept the teacher's philosophy concerning education of young 
children. During the daJly planning_and evaluation sessjons, the two team members exchange specif i 
Dbservations_ from the day's experience and plan activities for the following day. Weekly team plans 
should also be developed in this manner. 

The teacher assistant should be eornfortabJe managmg- the a^ign activities, and at times may wish 
to observe the teacher'^ Jnteractions with a particular group of children in order to expand profes- 
sional experience J h addition to instruct io^^^ tasks, the teacher assistant should share routines and 
clerical chores with the classroom teacher Preparation and organizational materials, daily attendanc 
and lunch money are all shared responsibilities. It js vitally important that the teacher assistant be 
respected as a talentec^ professional cd-wdrkcr rather than a custodian. 

Although the teacher assistant assumes a great range of responsibilities, it cannot be forgotten 
that the teacher has the ultimate responsibility for the children. 



Other School Personnel 

Since children are affected by bll people vv^ith whom t]iey cdrhe into contact, personnel must rela+s 
well to young children. It is most important that the following adults establish communication and 
cooperate with one another in order to most effectively educate the very young child. 

• Admiriistratbrs and supervisors 

• (Cafeteria manager and kitchen staff 

• Social workers 

• Custodial staff 

• Librarians 

• Secretaries 

• Other teachers 
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^ ORGANIZING THE 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
DEVELOPING UNITS OF ACTIVITIES 




Overview 

By drganizing rearriing centers and classroom activities according to unit themes or areas of content, 
the teacher rriay more easily :56rdiriate a set of activities^airned at all areas of develbpment (intel- 
!ectaai_, physical c:nd affective). The process of developing a unit is described in the follovving five 
basic steps. 

Step 1: Select a unit theme based on one or more of the following sources. 
^ Long range program goals (e.g,, developfrient of number understcinding) 

• Curriculum content suggested by a local school district (e.g., safety) 

• Interests of children (e.g.> cartoon figures) 

• Cultural background of children {e.g,, special holiday) 
Step 2: Formulate general unit objectives, 

• These content oriented objectives increase understanding about the unit theme by relating general 
information or skills ;o that unit thenrie. 

Step 3. Formulate intermediate unit objectives. 

• Although reiated to the general unit objectives, these are directed more specifically at the children's 
developmental needs described in the prooram domains (physical, intellectual, affective). 

• Consider the classroom range of ability in the three domains. Based on the information regularly 
maintained in the assessment checklists, the teacher may select a suitable scope of interrnediate 
objectives. 

Step 4. Develop learning centers and activities v^hich rel?te to all of the following. 

• Unit theme 

• Unit content 

• I ntermediate objectives 

Specify a range of activities within each learning center to support development of specific objectives. 
Step 5. Assess children's growth as related to the unit objectives. 
See chapter on assessing child growth. 

The following sample unit more specifically illustrates the five-step process for developinCj' a unit of 
activities. 

1. Unit theme: Animals 

R3tidnale for unit theme selection. One of the children's dogs just had puppies: This stimulated 
niuch sharing among the children about their pets. It is also one of the units recommended in 
the Science Curi-ieularn Guide used by the school system: 

2. General unit objectives 

• To find similarities and differences among kinds of animals and between animals arid people 
(e.g., physical characteristics, foods they eat, where they live, how they move) 

• To increase familiarity with many and unusual kinds of animals (e.g., opposums, ostriches, 
ardvarks, donkeys, whales, reptiles, buffalo, seals) 

• To increase understanding of what animals need to live (e.g,, food, shelter, water) 

3. Intermediate objectives 

• Physical. The child will increase development of arm/hand precision. 

• Affective. The child will increase ability to respond to others. 

• Intellectual. The child will increase ability to 

• communicate with others; 

• numerate; 
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• observe and classify; 

• cooperate with others. 

Learning Center Activities. The foilowing is a sample grid that may be used for organizing specific 
objectives and activities. 



teaming Ceriters 
and Activities 

1. Learning Center 

Activity A 

Activity B 

Activity C 
!l. Learning Center 

Activity A 

Activity B 

Activity C 



Physical 
Development 



Intelfectua! 
Development 



Affective 
Development 



The fbll cvA/ihg is a sample unit for 1-3 days' work. 



1 Learning Centiers 


Physical 
Development 


Intellectual 
Development 


Affective 
Development 


1. Constraction Center 








• Buiki a zoo oat of 

bloCKi. 


Arm/hand precision 
(manipulating blocks 


Uses descriptive 
vocabulary 


Works with group 
to compiele project 


2. Library Center 








• Prbvirje a collection 
of books for child- 
ren to_ explore 
independently 


Turning pages 


Classifying and 
observing 
Uses language fre- 
quently and with 
enjoyment 


Responds to indoor 
limits 


• Adult will read 
animai stories to 
children. 




Memory, 
Labeling, 
Grouping 


Cooperates and 
responds in small 
group 


• Children rriay 
listen to riecords. 


Arm /ha rid 
precision 


Recall, 
Labeling 




Cooking Center 








• Make animal 
cookies. 


Arm /hand 
precision 


Uses tiescriptive 

vocabulary 

Observing 


Works with group 
to complete 
project 


Math Center 








• Count the animals 
in a variety of 
pictures. 


Handles 
pictures 


Recognizes sets 
of 1,2,3 


Responds to 
indoor limits 
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• Develop class 
graph recording 
kinds of pets 
children have. 


Eye/hand and 

arm/' -j 
coor ion 


Count squares in 
a row on graph 
Compare "most" 
"fewer" — "more" 
least" 


1 Participates and 
1 shares with others 


Discovery Center 








• Discuss pictures 
and label a 
variety of animals. 

• Explore a varity 
of Wooden 
animals; Discuss 
with adult. 


Fills water iars 
and food bowls 

Small muscle 


Otoervirig 
Uses language 
Uses descriptive 
vocabulary 

Label, compare, 
recall characteris- 
tics of animals 


Works coopera- 
tively with 
group 

Willingnes? to 
participate 


• View filmstrips 
on "zoo animals" 
and "pets" 




Label, compare, 
recall characteris- 
tics of animals 


Motivation to 
listen 


• Share phot6g»aphs 
of pets children 
have. Develop a 
display using these 
photographs. 


Fine mcvor 
arm /hand 
precision 


Communication 

Labeling 

Comparing 


Willingness to 
participate 
Vaiuing self 
and others 


3. Communications 
Center 








• Dictate on a tape 
rc :order stories 
about animals 


Punches buttons 
on tape recorder 


Observing, 
classifying 

Uses descriptive j 
vocabulary j 


Listens to 

aiiULiici ciiiiu 



5. Assessment. The teacher will record growth of each child's participation in unit activities through 
the on-going assessment checklists for all three rreas of development. 

During daily planning sessions^ classroom staff should share observations about specific children 
and share work completed by individual children. 
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ORGANIZING THE 
tEARNiNG ENVIRONMENT 
PRdVJOING FOR THE 
NEEDS OF SPECIAL CHILDREN 
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Recognition of Need 

Recognizing . those children wh.d are. riot sucr ding in the range of available activities provided in 
the classroom Js a first step to providing for the edacatjcnal needs of ALL children in the classroom. 
This recognition should signal to the classroom teacher a need to carefully observe and assess the 
child in an attempt to determine the cause(s) of the child's lack of success in this activity. At early 
ages, lack of success In school type activities may appear as a developmental, lag, a lack of experience 
or a social/behavioral problem. Careful observation identifies where each child succeeds and where 
more attention is heeded. 

Working with Parents 

Basic educational activities in the home sUch as cutting, pasting, matching, talking, listening and get- 
ting along wkh other children may provide needed practice for the child. Through parent/teacher 
communication, parentsmay become ware of their importance as the first educators of their child. 
If th^Bse_basic^actjvi^es have not been mediated for the child in the home, there is a good chance the 
child nriay appear "behind" other children in school. The kindergarten curriculum may be able to 
overcome this lack of experience in the home, depending on the severity of the deficit. In any case, 
working with parents to assist them in contributing to the maximum development of the-r child can- 
not be overestimated. 

Role of the Teacher 

Because the kindergarten teacher is usually the first professional educator the child meets, the 
teacher's role is crucial in provid .ig (1) appropriate school experier^ces in which the child can 
experience success and (2) adequate diagnosis of_ need. The teacher must ALWAYS be wary of 
labeling children. As described earlier In the handbook, effective teaching 

• gives children ample opportunity to succeed in a range of activity and materials; 

• cbntinually assesses where children progress aloiig the continuum of growth domains; 

• encourages success by matching children's levels of development with the levels of activity provided; 

• assumes children enrolled in any kindergarten program will represent a range of developmental 
differences. 

Teachers model acceptance or rejection of a child for the rest of the children in the classroom. When 
the teach^»r responds to a child as being "c!umsy,""disruptive," "unable to succeed" or. "demanding 
of teacher time," this misunderstanding wiji most likely be shared by children in the room. On the 
other hand, when the teacher treats the child as challenging and capable of succeeding at some level, 
others will be convinced of this as well. 

Making Appropriate Referrals 

When diagnostic teaching based onxhild observations and parental communication do not increase a 
child's performanee, then appropriate professional referral becomes essential to determine in what 
setting and ho\w the child may be best taught. Working with school system personnel to confirm the 
exceptional need O: a child is most important. In Georgia, children with special needs beyond the 
average population of childreri include those who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing and deaf, 
speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, multihandicapped, hospital/ 
homebound, deaf-blind, have specific learning disabilities and are gifted. 

Following the diagnosis of exceptional need by school system personnel, recommendations for work 
with that child in the classroom may include 
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• allowing additional time for the child to complete activities; 

» providing spieeidi eqalprneht to complete activities (e;g;, special magnifying dev ces for sight or 
hearing); 

• providing a special setting or increased interaction between the adult and child. 
Communicating Special Needs to Other Childreh 

Teachers shoa[d openly talk aBout exceptional needs with the other children in the classroom. All 
children need_ to feel they are a vital part of the cla'is and can participate to the best of their ability 
in classroom activities. 

Like adults, some children tend to overprotect children with special needs. Children need to under- 
stand the circumstances surrounding the special condition of a child and learn how to work coh- 
structively with that child. Understanding that these children should be indefDendent in their inter- 
actions in the classroom is extremely important. Special accommodations may be needed for these 
childreri, 

tinderstanding how each individuai in the classroom can most helpfully function under these condi- 
tions will set the stage for a maximum learning environment for all children. 

• Many handicapping conditions are reversible. 

• The earlier the recognition of a special need and provision for that need, the better the chance of 
making school success possible for the child. 

• Diagnosuc teaching is necessary to identify and significantly affect whatever the special need of 
a child may be. 

• Avoid labeling. 

• Every child, no matter what the level of development or condition, needs to experience support 
and success in the classroom. 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION CHECKLIST 




PRGGRAM EVAbUATION: tEARNiNG ENVlR0NlViENT 

Yes No Sometimes Notes 

Planning 

1. Long range planning is used to 

A. OrgariiziB curriculum units, based on selection of 
objectives for individual child growth. 

P. Organize materials arid equipriierit in advance. 

2. Loni range planning is based on objectives 
siBquenced along a continuum of child growth 
and development in the areas of 

A. Physical developmiBht 

B. intellectual development 
e. Affective development 

3. The continuum of objectives 

A. States objectives in a sequence from simple 
to complex vvithin each curriculum area. 

B: (lused for planning children's daily 
activity. 

4. Daily planning sessions 

A. Occur at a regular time each oay. 

B. Involve teachers and aides. 

5. The planning process includes 

A. Selecting obiertives based on children's 
observed activity. 

B. Develbpihg learning centers arid activities 
based on objectives matchied to the need of 
an individual child or group of children. 

C. Selecting practical msans of observing and 
recording child growth in active learning 
settings. 

D. Consideration of al! three areas of child 
growth (physical, intellectual, affective). 

E. Cbhsideratibri of childreri's past experiences 
in and out of school. 

F. Cdnsideratiori of children's ideias about what 
should be learned or experienced. 

G. jdentif [cation of how each member of the 
Instructional team will function In the 
cias?room. 

Implementation 

6. The physical space in the classroom 

A. Is arranged into well defined learning centers. 

B. Motivates children to participate in a wide 
range of activity. 

C. Encourages and supports an active learning 
environment. 
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Yes No Sometimes 



Notes 



D. Reflects the cultural background of the 
chiidren (bulietin boards, books, 
equipment). 

7. Adults in the classroom 

A. Interact positively with Individual chiidren. 

B. Observe individual children. 

C. Give suggestions and support to a child vvhb 
needs help, 

b; Give feedback children about their work. 

E. Record activit / 2nd growth of children. 

F Accept and use children's out-of-school 
interests (televisloi , toys, etc.) as themes 
■for developing learning activities. 

8. Teachers involve child r^rt in the pi anning and 
assessment process by encouraging children to 

A. Talk about what they have done in the 
classroom during 

whole group discussion, 
sinall groijp discussion, 
individual conference, 

B. Suggest activity themes arid materials for use 
in the classroom. 

G. Help develop classroom rules: 

9. Te?2Chers support children's thinking by 

A. Listening to children's ideas. 

B, Veroaliy acknowledging children's activity. 
C: Accepting the language and ideas of children. 

D. Extending ideas cf children: 

E. Asking open-ended questions. 

Evaluation 

10. A variety of recording methods are used to 
record individual child growth: 

1 1 . Daily evaluation sessions are held with 

A. Individual children. 

B. Small groups of children. 

C. The entire class. 

12. During evaluation sessions, teacher communi- 
cation focuses on the strengths of the child. 

13. During evaluation sessions, the child is made 
aware of needed improvements. 

14. A_chiid's success istiased on personal level of 
development as related to the continuum of 
objectives. 
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Yes No Sometimes Notes 

Scheduling 

15: The daily written schedule provides 

A. Planning time for children. 

B. Planning time for instructional personnel. 

C. Time to observe and assess child grov^^^tn; 

D. Tinie blocks of one hour or more for 
iearhing center activity in which children 
are respbrisible for self initiated and self- 
regulated activity selection. 

E. Therig is^ajalance between 

• independent exploratory /discovery 
activities. 

• vigorous play and less active play: 

• indoor and outdoor activity. 

16. The daily schedule identifies 

A. Time blocks. 

B. Learning center themes and activities: 

C. Materials or equipment needed at each 
learning center. 

D. Daily rputines (i.e., snack time, bathroom 
break, lunch money collection, etc.). 

Learning Centers 

17. The clarsroom h organized into four or more of 
the foHovving learning center areas. 

A. Construction Center 

B. Library Area 

C. Cook Center 

D. Game Center 

E. Multisensory Ctntsr 

F. Exploration Center 
G: Art Center 
H. dramatics Center 
L Motor Development Center 
J. Othf^r 

18. Each center is oryanized around a theme. 

19. Learning centers 

A. Introduce new concepts and skills. 

B. Practice concepts and skills. 

C. Assist each child to take responsibility for 
his/her own learning. 

b. Provide a variety of activity choices to 
enhance individualized instruction. 
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Yes No Sbmetiities Notes 

E: iritegtate physicaL-affective arid 
inteJIectaal development. 

F. Provide independent exploratory/discovery 
learning experiences. 

20. Activity options at each center account for a 
range of child leveis. 

2**. In rnanaging learning centers i 

A. Whole group or small group planning sessions 
are used to introduce learning centers to 
children. 

B. Expectations for children's behavior at the 
centers are clearly communicated to 
children. 

C. Children use a management system that 
limits the number of porticlpants in each 
center (i.e., pocket chart, choice beard, etc.). 

D. There are enough centers in the room for all 
children ta be involved, limiting each center 
to five or less partir pants at any one time. 

22. Materials located at each center 

A. Relate to the center theme. 

B. Extend Individual growth of children. 
C: Support a range of ch 'd levels. 

B: Are primarily manipulative. 

E: Can be used saccessfolly b / the childien. 

23. Evaluation of child growth at learning centers 
is obtained 

A. As adult interacts with child during activity. 

B. As an adult observes child. 

C. By reviewing work child has completed at 
the center: 

D. By holding conferences with child. 
The Teaching Team 

24. The teaching team consists of a teacher certified 
in early childhood education :-ind a teaching 
assistant. 

25. During the daily planning and evaluation sessions, 
the teacher and teacher assistant 

A. Exchange specific behavioral observations of 
children. 

B. Record relevant information about children. 

C. Select and plan learning activities for the 
next day. 

D. Identify adult roles arid resnonsibilities in the 
classroom for the next day. 
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Yes No - Sometimes 



Notes 



26. The teacher and teacher assistant 

A. Know and accept a connimdn philosophy 
concerriihg the eiducation of young 
children. 

B: Share routines and clerical chores. 

C: Feel comfortable about openly expressing 
idea5i, suggestions and concerns to each other. 

27. The ins^tractiona I teaching team systematicaily 
takes responsibility, for communicating with the 
following about program operation; 

A. Parents 

B. Principal 

C. Supervisors 

D. Other kir.dergarten teachers 

E. Primary grade teachers 

F. Libra: Ian or nriedia specialist 

G. Psychological services staff 

H. Social workers 

I. Secretaries 

d. Castodial staff 

28. The teaching team systematically takes 
riBspbnsibility for communicating with the 
following about individual children. 

A. Parents 

B: Principal 

C. Supervisors 

D. Other kindergarten teachers 

E. Primary grade teachers 

F. Psychological services staff 

G. Social workers 
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AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OVEFtVlEW 



To becowe a persori with conf^^^ m himself the x:hi Id needs to have opportunities to try himself 
but by initiaiing ideas and actions which are successful most of the time, (Hughec, 1970) 

beveiopmem of individuals who have positive attitudes toward themselves^ toward others, toward 
school, arid tovvard learning is a basic aim_b:f quality education for young children: These important 
goals forrn the hub around which successful learning and development revolve. Positive attitudes 
enable children to participate easily and successfully in the learning environment. 

The teacher's ability to integrate attjtudinal development into all areas of kindergarten activity 
greatly enhances the effectiveness of any educational experience for young children. The affective 
domain supports children's efforts to 

• develop confidence in themselves and their feelings; 

• participate with others in successful ways; 

• accept and appreciate other people; 

• value people and learning. 

Approaches to developing adequate affective development stress the adult's crucial role of 
encouraging a climate in which children may develop positive attitudes. Effective teaching involves 
effective inter eiction. The effective teacher provides a learning environment in which children 

• can be succe^ful rnost of the time; 

• are recognized as valued members of the group; 

• are accepted for who they are and what they bring with thern to school — culture, language, 
physical traits; 

• are recognized primarily for what they can do rather than what they cannoi do; 

• are encouraged to ask questions and helfDed to find answers and solutions; 

• are encouraged to share their experiences from outside the school setting in order to use and 
elaborate upon those experiences for future learning; 

• are required to do only that which they are capable of doing. 

In these approaches to the affective development of children, teachers support children's growth by 

• accepting children's ideas; 

• listening to the child; 

• expressing confidence in the child; 

• suggesting new ways of exploring and working without pressure; 

• helping the ' :hild to elaborate an idea; 

• helping the cKMd to evaluate personal behavior and accomplishments objectively; 

• reinforcing positive attitudes and achievements. 

Child/teacher interactions must be consistently supportive. Activities must allow children to 
experience success as well as support further growth and development. The total learning environ- 
ment must consistently support, extend and reinforce positive attitudes of the children toward 
themselves, toward others, toward school and toward learning. 
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AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS 
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AFFECTIVE GOALS 

AWARENESS: A literal awareness of oneself and others 

VVI ttlNQNESS: Willingness to participate in schcoi activities 

RESPONDING: Motivation to listen to, accept and appreciate working with other people 

VALUING: Valuing oneself, other people and lecirning 

A continuum of objectives has been developed for each affective oai area to assist in identifying 
activities that will provide for a range of abilities and gro\A/th in this area of developmenL The 
reaider will note that in addition to specif ic activity suggestions, classroom management techniques 
and classroom organization suggestions have been included to support this phase of child develop- 
rrient. 

The following objectives and activities for each goal area are suggested for implementation with 
kindergarten children. 
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AFFECTIVE DEVEtOPMENT 
SCOPE OF GOALS, GOAL AREAS 
AND OBJECTIVES 
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Goal -AWARENESS 



Goal Area — Awareness of self 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child can state his/her cdrrifDlete name, address and phone number. 

2. The child can describe him/herself physically. 

3. The child can identify his/her own feelings. 

4. The child can identify him/herself as somebody other people like. 

Goal Area — Awareness of others 
eontinuom of Objectives 

1. The child can identify other children. 

2. The child can describe other children. 

3. The child responds to feelings of others. 

Goal - WILLINGNESS 

Goal Area — Willingness to work in activity 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child willingly participates in a particular activity: 
2: The child willingly participates in a variety of activities. 

Gob\ Area — Willingness to work with others 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child willingly participates with a particular group. 

2. The child shares his/her experience with children outside the group. 

Goal -RESPONDING 

Goal Area - Responds to others 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child listens to another child. 

2. The child answers another child's request. 

3. The child anticipates another child's need. 

-t. T"ha chHd shares something of value with another child. 

Goal Area — Responds to a group 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child responds to limits set for classroom and outdoor activity. 

2. The child takes responsibility for personal role as a member of the group. 

3. The child contributes to group discussions and group planning by supplying relevant information 
and ideas and asking thought-provoking questions. 
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Goal -VALUING 



Goal Area — Values self 
(Sontinuum of Objectives 

1. The child will take care of his/her physical self. 

2. The cliild will state his/her wishes and opinions. 

3. The child will defend his/her wishes and opinions. 

Goal Area — Values others 

1. The child will listen to another child's opinions: 

2. The child will a^: or another child's opinion. 

3. The child will consider different points of view before forming an opinioi 

4. When the group cannot agree, the child will suggest a compromise. 
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AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
CHILD ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 




CHiLD ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST: AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 



No. 4 


No. 3 


No. 2 


Q 


i 

CL 

z 
3 

CO 

Indicators 


; Areas | 


Goal 










Can state complete name 




Awareness 










Can describe self physically 


CD 










Can identify own feelihqs 












Can identify self as somebody other people like 










Can idpntifv othpr rhildrpn 


Others 










Can describe other children 










Can respond to feelings of other children 
























vvillinnlv/ nar't'iPi ns't'oc m 3 rtar^ir^iilar i'tv/ 
rviiiiiiyiy \Jai nx^iyjaixss iii d pailli«Ular ddlVILy 


Work iirj 
Activity 












vviiiingiy pdrxicipaieb in a vdriery oi aciivfiies 


l/lilliinigness 










Willingly participates with a particular group 


Work 
With 
Others 










Willingly shares experiences with other children 
























Listens to another child 


To; Others 
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■ 


-- - 


Answers another child's request 










Anticipates another child's heed 










>J<iaiC3 i IC LI 1 1 1 llj \Jl VdlUC WILlI dllULllcr itflillU 










FRpcDrtnHc fn \r\r\r\r\r anrl nn'trinnr limine 


To a Group 










vvui r^a wiLii d ijiDU^ ld i^oiivpicLc d prujcCI 










Participates in group plahhihg— supplies ihformation & asks questions 











Takes care of self physically 


cn 


Vailuiing 










States wishes and opinions 










_Pefends wishes and opinions appropriately 










Listehs to other child's bpihibh 


Others 










Asks other child for opinion 










Suggests compromise 










Remains involved until task is comjDleted 


1 Learning 










Speaks out In learning activity 










Seeks to share what she/he has learned 




AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMEN 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
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Goal - AWARENESS 



Goal Area — Awareness of self 

CohtinuUm of Objectives . - 

1. The child can state his/her ebrhfDiete harrie, address and phone number. 

2: The child can describe him/herself physicaiiy. 

3. The child can identify his/her own feelings. 

4. The child can identify self as somebody other people like. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child can state his/her complete name, address and phone number. 

• Consistently address children by name. During the first week of school, the teaching staff may wish 
to put name tags oh the children to assist all adults in the classroom and school to address each 
child by name. 

• Bead books to children such as Maria, Everybodiy has a Name. 

• Print child's name on each piece of work he/she completes (e.g., a picture child has drawn, a 
story a child has dictated). 

• Develop a class looseleaf notebook with a personal page for each child, including name, address and 
phone number; a photograph of the child taken while participating in a classroom activity; a sentence 
describing the picture, dictated by the child. When the youngster can state his/her complete name, 
address and phone number, he/she gets to take the page of the notebook home. 

2. The child car. describe self physically. 

• Sing song, "Head, Shoulders, Knees and Toes." 

• Give chiJd a smaJl hand JTil^^^^^^^ to Identify the basic parts {e.g., face, hair, ears, eyes, hose, mouth, 
forehead, eyebu-ows, eyelashes, che^ teeth, chin). Then ask children to describe wf^ere a cer- 
tain part is located. Activity may lead to development of a book consisting of dictated sentences 
from children to describe each part of their bodies. 

• Outline child's body oh a large sheet of paper. Have child draw or paint in specific cinaracteristics. 
Display these outlines ii? the classroom or the hallway. You may want to have other children guess 
who each outline represents. 

3. The child can identify his/her own feelings: 

• Encourage children to ta[k about their feelings as they experience a variety^^of activities. For 
example, "How d^id-you feel after you had finished climbing to the top of Stone Mountain?" 
"How did you feel after you realized that you had bumped into her accidentally?" "How did you 
feel when mud got splashed on your jeahs?" 

• During whole group discussion time, show the children a series of pictures of children showing a 
variety of emdtidhs (e.g., happy, angry, bored, sad): Ask children to identify how these children 
feel. Ask the children to recall when they had feelings just like the child in the picture. 

• Develop a "Feelings" book or mural in which children dictate an incident that made them feel 
. Have children illustrate their dictation. 

4. The child can identify self as somebody other people like. 

• Throughout the day, adults in the classroom need to pj-a^se children and tell them why they like 
their behavior or work. The more specific the teacher can be, the more helpful this will be for the 
child. For example, the teacher might say, "I believe that collage is the shiniest collage I have ever 
seen." Sincerity, on the part of the teacher, is very important. 
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• During whole group discussiohs, thank children for such things as sharing a new experience, sharing 
an idea, sharing a favorite book. 

• Hav^ fuh with a^ the children. Systematically choose to engage with a single child cr a group of 
children for fun; balance on the teeter totter; play games with the children rather than directing 
the games all of the time. 

Goal Area — Awareness of others 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child can identify other children. 

2. The child can describe other children. 

3. The child responds to feelings of others. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child can identify other children. 

• Play circle name game. First child says, "I want you to meet Gary." Second child says, "I vvant you 
to meet Gary and Brenda." The third child says, "I want you to meet Gary, Brenda and Martha." 

• Play Blind Man's Bluff. One child is blindfolded. Another child is selected to go up to the blind- 
folded child. The child who is blindfolded must try to guess who the child is by feeling the child. 
If the child who is blindfolded cannot guess the name of the child after three tries, the other child 
is blindfolded. 

• Ask children if they can tell you who is absent from class. 

2. The child can describe ether children. 

• Play I Spy. One child des^^^^ child without saying the child's name. The rest of the 
chndren try to guess which child is being described. The first child to identify the child by name 
gets to describe another child for the class. 

• Develop riddles with children to describe children in the class. For example 

He has blond hair and blue eyes. 
He likes to look at books about ships. 
His father is a policeman. 
His name is . 

These riddles may be written down and placed in a book to be read back to the children. 
Answers to each riddle may be put on the back of each riddle page. 

• Develop bar graphs to describe characteristics of the children such as birthdays, shoe size, weight, 
waist size, height, color of hair. Discuss who is represented by each bar on the graph. 

3. The child responds to the feelings of other children. 

• Share with the ehUdrenL your own experi^^^^^ or sympzthizing with another person. 
Encourage children to share their own similar experiences with you. 

• Show chJldreh a series of pictures in which children are in heed of help, e.g., a child dropping 
groceryl)ag full of groceries, a child falling, a child who is hungry. Discuss vvhat they would do 
if they met the child in the picture. 

• Take every ppportunlty to share win the class incidents involving children in the classroom who 
helped a child who needed help. If the children involved are willing, they might share with the 
group. how they felt while the incident happened and how they felt when another child gave them 
some help or offered a kind word. 
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Goal -WILLSNGNESS 

Goal Area - Willingness to work in activity 
eoritinaarn of Objectives 

1. the child willingly participates in a particular activity. 

2. The child willingly participates in a variety of activities. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child willingly participates !n a partlcalar activity. 

• Establish clear expectations for the child for a particular activity. Give the child enough support 
that success is almost assured. Compliment the child on completing the activity. 

• Having^iven clear directiofis for involvement in an activity, ask the child to complete the activity 
alone. Be available to the child if assistance is needed. Compliment the child on completing the 
activity: 

• Ask the child to manipulate a set of materials located at a center to find out something about 
those rnaterials. Allow the child to work jndependently or with another child. After several min- 
utes encourage the child to describe the objects. Value the discoveries by sharing them with other 
members of the class or writing them down to share later: 

2. The child willingly participates in a variety of activities. 

• Describe a variety of things a child might do at one learning center. For example, at the Multi- 
Sensory Center, the chiSd may try to guess what srhell is contained in ^ach of the six smelling 
jars or look through a smell book or use a tape recorder to describe how a piece of food smells. 
The child sejects one of the activity options and completes the activity. Time permitting, the 
child may repeat the activity or select another activity at the center. 

• During whole group planning and discussion time, the teacher describes the activities that are 
Ideated at each of the learning centers that week. Each child is asked to select the learning center 
they vvoUld like to work in first. At the end of the week, each child is expected to have completed 
at least one activity at each center. Each child will place his/her name tag at a center in which 
he/she completed at least one activity each day. 

• Locate interest cer iters In the classroom which contain a variety of activities based on the children's 
interest and which are available to the children anytime during the day when they are not involved 
in planned whole group or small group activity. 

• The children are alJowed to select an activity that they want to do during self selection time. Acti- 
vities available during this time are listed on a chart with a symbol after each one to heljD the 
children to remember what the activities are. Each child's name is listed at the top of the chart. 
Each child colors in the appropriate box to indicate which activity he/she has selected for that day. 

C. i' Area — Willingness to work with others 
Cent luum of Objectives 

^. 7 nc child willingly participates with a particular group. 

7 ; The child shares experiences with children outside the group. 

f.'jygesteu ^ jiivities 

I. The child willingly participates with a particular group. 

• Organize a daily planning time with the children in which they may request participation with a 
particular group. 

• Organize children in different ways throughout the school year. For example, at times yoU rriay 
ask children to work together who have a similar interest. At times you may ask children to work 
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together who have c sirhilar heed. At times you may ask children to work together because they 
selected to \A^ork together 

• Rotate groups throogh the iearnjng centers. Each group works together at a cent-ir and rotates 
through the rest of the centers together, during the rest of the day or the rest of the week. 

2. The child wiilingly shares experiences with other children outside the group. 

• During whole group planning and discussion time, encourage children working in different 
groups to share what they have done. 

• Encourage children to^have their work displayed in a designated area of the classroom. Allow 
children to lool: at and discuss the displa/s with other children. 



Goal - RESPONDING 

Goal Area — Responds to others 

Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child listens to another child. 

2 The child ahsvvers another child's request. 

3. The child anticipates another child's need. 

4: The child shares something of value with another child. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child listens to another child. 

• Play Simon Says, One chHd gives directions to the rest of the children. Each time he/she prefaces 
the direction with "Simon Says," the children must foUow the direction; Each time the direction 
is not prefaced with "Simion Says/' the children should disregard the directions: Any child who 
makes a mistake must sit down. The object of the game is to seat as many children as possible. 

• Play Add a tine: GhiJdren are seated Jn a circle. The f irst child says, "I went to the grocery store, 
and j bought a popsicle: The second child says, "I went to the grocery store, and I bought a 
popsicle and a drum stick." The third child in the circle says, "I bought a popsicle, a drum stick 
and a piece of celery." 

• Establish polite hduits while children are listening to another child talk about an experience during 
whole group time. Ericourage the children to listen carefully enough that they can share with some- 
one else what the child said. 

2. The child answers another child's request. 

• Talk with children about different ways to ask or request things. The book What Do You Say Dear 
may be a helpful way to start the discussion. Compliment children oh their polite requests. 

• Encourage children to participate in activity planning. During planning time, encourage children to 
s^ i3re ideas and requests for new and different activities. Ask children for Ideas that will incorporate 
Xy ;se requests into the next day's activity. 

• St! ^ :t learning center leaders who will answer questions that other children at the center may have 
and who will get additional materials and resources if needed. 

3. The ciiild anticipates another child's need. 

• Using :i=ctures or a filmstrip, ask the children what they might do to help each child in the pictures. 
Ask th'j children to discuss times when they were able to help another cnild because they knew 
ahead of t ne what was needed. 




• Play I am Going To Need; Ghitdren are seated in a circle. The first child makes up a story such as, 

"I arn fixing lanch. J want to rnake sbrhe sandwiches. J am going to need The 

second child finishes the last statement and begins a story of his/her own. 

• Talk with children in large or small groups about incidents that happen in the classroom arid on 
the pli/qround. Encourage the children to think about ways they might have helped the child in 
need. Prai^^ children who offer help voluntarily so that the entire class knows about these efforts. 

4. The child shares something of value with another child. 

• As children bring things from home to share with the rest of the class, talk about how this property 
should be taken care of while in the classroom. Always aljow the child who owns the property to 
decide if she/he wants individual children to handle it. Praise children who obviously are taking 
good care of someone else's property. 

• Encourage children :o talk about their most prized possessions. The teacher may vvrite this feei- 
ing into a book illustrlted by the child. The teacher could ask, "What is your favorite thing that 
belongs just to you?" ''Why do you like it so much?" "Who would you be willing to share this 
with?" "If vbu share this with somebody else, how would you want them to handle it?" 

Goal Area — Responds to a group 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child responds to limits set for classroom and outdoor activity. 

2. The child take / ^or his/her role a<: a member the group. 

3. The child cont, < rliscussions and group planning by supplying relevant information 
and ideas and asf ' ^woking questions. 

Suggested Ac;* 

1. The chjid ' osf onrJ . -mits set for vasbroom and outdoor activity. 

• Before childreii pariicii -^'e in a group activity, discuss with them expectations for beliavior that 
will allow rnembers of the class to live together more happily. Emphasize the need to respect the 
rights of other people. Develop a shar^t set of rules through which they wiJi learn to respect the 
rights of others. For exampJe, "Everyone in this classroom has the right to rnove around the 
classroom withoat getting hurt. Therefore, vve will always walk in the classroom. Everyone in 
the classroom has the right to ask for help on a project, if it is needed. Therefore, we will always 
use 'inside voices' in the classroom so peopiR can be heard when they speak." 

• During whole group time, encourage children to share problems they might have had completing 
work at a center. If appropriate, ask the other children to suggest how this problem might be 
avoided in the future. 

2. The children take responsibility for personal role as group members. 

• vjive children opportuiiities to participate in a variety of groups. Some groups are organized by 
interest, some by need and others are based on a skill level. 

• Ask children to assume different roles in a grdujD For example, one child will get the materials, 
another child will return the materials, another child will put the children's work in a folder: 

• Have children decide whiai member of the group will peiform certain tasks. 



3. The child contributes to group discussions and group planning by supplying relevant information 
and ideas and asking thought-provoking questions. 

• During whole group planning and discussion time, review with the children vvhat happened today: 
Then discuss with the children what will happen tomorrow. Encourage the children to participate 
in the plan for torhorrow by asking what activities require more time than was available today, or 
what they might like to add to - - learning center to make tomorrow's activity easier. The 
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response to these arid other questions should be incorporated into the next day's planning, the 
adults in the classroom will need to add their owfi knowledge about the chiidreh in making final 
decisions about tcrribrrbw's activities: 

• Work with srnal I groups if ^^^^^^^^^^ organize a particular project. ComDliment children as they 

ask relevant questions about the plan. Encourage children to think together to answer tr^ese 
questions. 



Goal ^VALUING 
Goal Area — Values self 
CdhlihUUm of Objectives 

1 . The child will take care of physical self. 

2. The child will state his/her wishes and opinions. 

3. The child will defend his/her wishes and opinions. 
Suggested Activities 

1. Tho child will take '^^re of the physical self. 

• Read books to children which deal with such topics as brushing teeth, eating good food, 
gettmg dressed. 

• Put a variety of cleaning and grooming items in the Housekeeping Center. For example, soap and 
Vwater, play barber and beauty parlor sets, clothes.iEncourage children to dramatize getting ready 
for bed, getting ready for school, preparing food: Pick up cues from the children about their 
understanding of self-care. 

• Organize a learning ceriter around the Healthy." Activity options might include 
cutting.Qut pjctures of good food to eat and pasting these pictures on a class mural, dictating a 
sequence of activitv related to getting up in the morning, drawing pictures of people who are taking 
care of themselves. 

2. The child vvill state his/her wishes and opinions. 

• Acknowledge children's request^when they are clearly_st3ted. Compliment children for asking for 
something clearly. Asmuch as possible, do not recognize children when they point or whine. The 
teaeher may want to assist a child to state a request, if it is felt that the child may lack language 
to make the request. 

• Ask children individually and in groups to give their opinion about something that happened in the 
classroom, e.g., "How might we make it easier to wash the brushes at the art center?" As much as 
possible, accept in some form the contribution of the child. 

3. The child vvill defend his/her wishes and opinions: 

During group discussion time,_ when children do not agree on a solution, ask individual chiidreh to 
explain vvHy they think their solution is the best solution. Assist the children to defend their deci- 
sions as the most reasonable sol^ The children may also be assisted to develop c compromise 
decision based on thi; discussion. 



Allow children opportunity to try out a solution. Talk with the children following the try out to 
conclude whether or not the sotution tried out worked well. Be sure that success or fai'.ure of the 
child is not a part of this process. Focus on determining what does and does not work. 

Goal Area — Values others 
Continuum of Objectives 

1: The child will listen to another child's opinions. 
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2. The child will ask another child for an op nicn. 

3. The child will consider diffi^rent points of view before forming an opinion. 

4. When the group cannot agree, the child will suggest a compromise. 
Suggested Activities 

1. The child will listen to another child's opinions. 

• Provide a model for children's listening behavior by sincerely listening to children in a variety of 
settings. 

• Discassion of the right of ail children to be heard should lead to establishing how we listen to 
another child. For example, looking at the child speaking, not disturbing others or our own 
listening by speaking or moving. 

• Encourage childrer to respond to another opinion by stating why they agree or disagree with :he 
opinion. 

2. The child will ask another child for an opinion. 

• During large and small group meetings encourage children to work together by sharing with each 
other ideas for how to complete a project: 

• Encourage children to consider the variety of ways child^-en can get help with an activity if they 
need it. This help may corne from adults or children in ine classroom. Praise children for seeking 
help when they need it. 

3. The child will consider different points of view before forming ai opinion. 

• Encourage children to work in groups to solve a problem, then state their collective solution to 
an adult or to the class at large. 

• Pjan a touchbox activity in which children guess the names of the objects after feeling them. Have 
small groups of children work together to agree on the items in the touchbox before reporting their 
conclusions to an adult or to the whole group. 

4. When the s^oup canhbt agree, the child v^ill suggest a compromise: 

During wnble group planning and discussion sessions, assist children to reach a rompromis£ solu- 
tion. Use the term compromise to describe the discussion process. 

As chi^ldren plan in small groups, talk about the fact that sometimes everyone will n-'t regret' on 
what to do. When this happens, it is necessary to get everyone's ideas and then, as a group, decide 
on how these ideas might be put together to coi ;e out with a workable plan. The children will 
need much adult support in these efforts. Compliment the children in front of the group when 
they are able to come up with a compromise plan. 

Goal Area — Values learning 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child remains involved in a learning activity until the task is completed. 

2. The child seeks new learning activity: 

3. The child shares with others what she/he has learned. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child remains involved in a learning activity until the task is completed. 

* Be sure that the child is capable of successfully cpmpletihg an activity before she/he is expiscted to 
complete the activity. Prior observations of the child working determines the ma^ch between the 
child's level of ability and the task. At the very beginning of the year, engage children in a variety 
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of hLgh-ifitcrest.activities w a best gaess as to successfai activity for a group of five-year-olds. 

For example, form boards, puzzles-,jtringing macaroni, sand and water play are usually high interest, 
success Driented activities for this age child. 

• Reinforce ^-^r completion of activity. This may include displaying /vork children have completed, 
talking witi^^ them about work they h;jve completed, asking them to share with somebody else 
something they have r mpl^^ed. 

2. The child seeks new learning activity. 

• Encourage children to add suggestions for activity during the hole group planning sessions. 

• iSonsistently provide a range of options_at the learning centers so that new activity is added to the 
center as children are capable of handlinp it. 



3. The child shares with others what she/he has learned. 

• Saturate the classroom environment with displays of children's work. These displays should change 
every few days to allow children to share this work with their families. 

• Allov^ children to talk about vr^hat they are doing with other members of the group or the class. 
Support children to talk about what they learned in addition to describing the activity. 



AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGFIAM EVALUATION CHECKLIST 




PROGRAM EVALUATION: AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Yes No Sometimes 



Continuur^. of Objectives 

1. A contlnaam of objectives iri the affective area 
is used to 

A. assess individual child growth and need; 

B. select and plan classroom activity: 

Classroom Activities 

2. in all classroom activities, children are 
supported to 

A. develop confidence in themselves and 
their feelings; 

B. successfully participate with others; 

C. accept and appreciate other people; i 
b. va\v9 people and learning. , 

3. The ^ojjowlng specific le^rninp 3ctivLties-have ) 
been Ofdnned dccr^rciinr Ui one or more of 

thp goal }-ry^ii d^'r.fib^d within the continuum 
of object iv>;'* 

A Awrjene-is. The child is developing a 
;.«^-ral-awareness self and personal 

B. WHIingneii: The child is devploping the 
ability lo successfully participate with 
others in a variety of ways. 

C. Responding. The ch''d is developing 
the ability to listen to, accept and 
appreciate other people. 

b. N/aluing.-T-ltfe child is develop ng ihe 
ability to accept and value learning 
and people: 

Learning Environment 

^* ^^^'^^6'' provides a learning environment 

in which children 

A. ran be successful most of the time; 

B. are rocogni?' :s-pafticipatihg arid 
valued members of the group; 

C. are accepted for who they ^re and what 
they bring with them to school (culture, 
language, physical traits); 

D. ariB recogriized primarily for what they 
can do rather thari what they cannot do; 

^* 5''.® ®n.^9P'?9®^ 3sk questibris and 
helpei to find answe.s and solutibris, 

F. are encouraged to share their expefierices 
from outi "de the school setting in order - 
to use ann elaborate uporj that experience 
for futuif earning; 
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: _ Yes_ _ No Sometimes Notes 

G. are required to dp only that which they 
are capable of doing. 

S. teachers support growth of children by 

A. accepting the ideas of children; 

B. Iistsnmg to the child; 

C. expressing confidence in the child; 

D. suggesting new ways of exploring and 
working without pressure; 

E. helping the child to articulate an idea: 

F. helping the child to evaluate behavior 
and accor^plishmehts obir. vefy; 

G. reinfor_cing the child's p-sitiVe att tude 
and success. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OVcRVlEW 



'Tn a very real jywasare, the dsgree of stjcce^the eiem^ experiences in his work and 

pwyJsmffaenced by his_abi1ity to execute movement patterns effectively and efficiently. For the 
child, movement is one of the mast used means of non-verbal communication and expression. It 
is one o f the important avenues through which he forms impressions about himself and his environ- 
ment. " iEtementBry School Phyt^ical Education Commission, 1977) 

The.yjiu^g c^^ as described above, critically affects all other areas of 

deyebpment. Through physical activities, chii uren acquire knowledge aboLittheir own jDhysicei 
capabilities and limitations as a basis for a positive and accurate self-image. Children become more 
sensitive to the needs and feelings of others and develop positive leadership skills as they begin to 
interact with others in simple games. Much of the young child's understanding in all carrlculum 
a'-eas occurs as the result of physical jnteractionswith objects and other people. Movement is crucial 
to the development of such basic conceptsas rime, space, motion, force and balance. Since moi of 
the yojung child's learning is exprKsed through some form of motor behavior, it is critical to stimu- 
late physical development in a quality kindergarten program. 

In selecting appropriate activities to furth«er the_physical development of kindergarten children, the 
following developmental characteristics shoa^':^ be considered. 

• Developmeht of motor skiiis occurs In approximateiy the sarne »quence> but not at the same rate. 

• a!! children do not automatically become skilled in physical activities. There is a need for practxe 
and adult guidance or instruction. 

• Children are naturally active; they need opportunities to explore movement possibilities by moving 
freely. 

• Development of fundamental movements (running, jumping, throwing, catching, balancing) occurs 
primarily during the preschool V';?rr. 

Regardless of the specif ic activity planned to enhance physical development, the role of the adult 
is crucial in creating a climate in which children can develop controlled, physically fit bodies. 

The effective teacher should provide a learning environment in which 

• children are active most of the time; 

• competition is minimized; 

• children are provided with a variety of interesting and challenging activities; 

• appropriate types and amounts of equipment are available; 

• individual efforts are recognized and mistakes are treated as a natural part of the learning rjrocess; 

• all children are encouraged to participate at their own level of skill - creative approaches to 
mdvemeht problems are ehcbiiraged; 

• l\\ children are encouraged to evaluate their own performance. 

The kindergarten teacher should encourage and should guide the efforts of chiidren to use move- 
ment as a means to control and adjust to their enviionrrent. As children become competent in a 
varipty of physical skills, they develop a sense of self-confidence and security that leads them to 
initiate new physical experiences. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS 




Physical Goals 

GROSS MOTOR Physical activity involving the use of large muscles; 
FINE MOTOR Physical activity involving the use of small muscles. 

C3dai areas have been identified for each df the rnaior physicai.deveiopment goals, For each goal area 
a continuum of objectives and suggested activitieis have been developed to meet the physical develojD 
ment needs of children with a range of ability. 

The following objectives and activitip^ are suggested for implementation with kindergarten children. 
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PHYSlCAb DEVELOPMENT 
SCOPE OF GOALS, GOAL AREAS 
AND OBJECTIVES 




Goal - GROSS MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 
Goal Area Static balance 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The chjid will explore a variety of nonlocomotor movements in which the body remains in one 
stable position. 

2. The child will use different parts of the body as a base of support. 

3. The child will use a combination of nonlocomotor movements with stability. 

Goal Area — Dynamic balance 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will maintain Balance wh?ie exploring a variety of locomotor rrovenients. 

2. The child will make smooth transitions when changing directions, landing, stopping and starting 
locomotor movements. 

3. The child vvill use a combination of locomotor movements with stability. 

Goal Area — Gross motor coordination 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore various ways to move from one place to another in a coordinated way. 

2. The child will be able to move in various speeds, directions, levels and rhythms. 

3. The child vvill be able to combine movements with a variety of equipment. 

4. The child will be able to coordinate movements with those of another child. 

Goal Area — Agility and endurance/strength 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore different amounts of force that can be use:^ with locomotor movements. 
?. The child v/ill participate in sustained vigorous activity. 

Goal Area — Arm and hand precision 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore various ways to move the arms and hatids. 

2. The child will explore various ways to move the arms and hands in comb»natiori with different 
types of equipment. 

Goal Area — Hand and finger dexterity 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The chitc will explore different ways to move hand and fingers. 

2. The child will explore various ways the hands and fingers can manipulate different types of objects. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
CHILD ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 




05 



- 9 



Indicators 

(Derived from Basic Curricularn Contenf} 



Height 



Weight 



Age 



1. Head 



2. Nose 



3. Ears 



A. Cmn 



5: Neck 



6. Shou lders 



7: Chest 



8. Stomach 



9. Back 



10. 



n. Eli 



12: Hands 



13. Legs 



^1^. Knees 



J5._ Feet 



16, Walk Forward 



17: Walk Backward 



18^ Walk Sidewgy^ 



19. Walk High 



20.JValkLow_ 



21. Run Forward 



22. Jump in Place 



23. Hop on Right Fcot 



24. Hop on Left Foot 



25. Gallop 



a 

o ^ 
a. ^ 

o' 

•D to 

as ^. 
^ i 



^ O 

3 B 

(D O 

So 



< 

o 
3 

3 
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CO 


06 






1 cn 






rc 


1 


!o 

j q! 

1 

! Z 

CD 

Indicators 

(Derived from BBsic Curhculum Content) 
























26. Stand on Riglit Foot 




1 

o 

% 

s. 

o 




















27. Stand on teft Foot 


' Nonlocomotor 1 
Movements i 




















28. Body Stretch 




















29; Toach Toes 














— 1 






30. Squat and Tuck 














1 






31. Twist 




















32 Turn Around 




















33. Flex Hand and Extend Fingers 




















34. Beanbag Catch 


Manipulative 
Movements 




















35. Roll Ball 




















36; eatch Ball 






















37 Kiev Ee'i -_ __ 






















38. Bou 'Sail 



So 
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Guidelines for the test ilyaiuator— Grades k-1 



Physical Education Motor SIciiis and Fitness Screening 



— Tr^t Item 


Instractions 


- Evaluator Should Observe 


Test Objective 


ld^tifieatK)ri of 
Body Parts 


Face^va^uatbr Point to or touch the 
indicated body parts: (Test no more than 
five students at one time ) 


Thechfld's^ability to identify own body 
parts as they are caUed out . . 
Student merely imitating other students 


Body ^^'.r. 'eness 


16, 

waiK rorwaro 


{Observe from side.) 

Walk to a Qiven line or object approximately 
10 feet away 


Posture 

Balance ... 

Ml in bwiiiy ^upfyiJouiun^ 

Rhythm 

Correct foot plant (heel-toe) 
Stnde 

Eye focus (straight ahead) 


Cbordinatior. 
Directionality 

nnyi nm 


17. 

Walk Backward 


(Observe from side. j 
(May be incbrpbrated with Test Item 16; 
e.g., walk forward. stojj, walk backward). 
Walk approximately 10 feet. 


Posture 
Balance 
Eye focus 


Coordination 
Directionality 


18. 

Walk Sideways 


{Observe from front.) 

Walk sideways approximately 10 feet in one 
direction and return facing same direction. 


Balance 

Change of direction 
May step or slide 


Directionality 


19. 

Walk High 


(Observe from front.) 

Extend arms over head and walk forward on 
tipioes. 

Walk approximately 10 feet. 


Extension of arms 

Balance 

Tiptoes 


Dynamic balance 
Drectionality 


20. 

Walk Low 


(Observe from front.) 

Flex trunk and Ic^s and walk forward. 

Walk approximately 10 feet. 


Balance 

Student remaining in tucked position 


Dynamic balance 
Directionality 


21. 

Run Forward 


(Obser ^ am motion from side.) 
(Observe leg action from rear.) 
Pun to given line or object approximately 
20 feet away 


Posture 

Arrr ar^ior (opposition with legs) 

Leg acJ.o'^ 

rooiptani 

Rhythm 

Batance 

Eye focus 


Rhythm 
Coordination 


22. 

jiTi^ tn Place 


Jurrip five consecutive times, leavin j and 
landing with both feet. 
Remain in same location, 
sJump as high as possible: 


K^lP. flexion 

Balance 

Afrrv'jsage 

Take-off and landing (balanced on balls of 
feet) 


Dynamic balance 


23. 

Hop on 
Right Foot 


Hop five consec; 'tive times on right foot. 

Remain in same location. 

(Do hot airdw student to use objects for 

balance.) 


Balance 
Arm mcvement 
Foot piant 
Posture 
Knee flexion 


Dynamic balance 
Laterality 


2A. 

Hop on 
heft Fool 


Hop five consecutive tirnes bh left foot. 

Remain in same location. 

(Dp not allow student to use objects for 

Ucllell1i«t7./ 


Balance 
Arm movement 
Foot plant 
Posture 
Knee flexion 


Dynamic balance 
Laterality 


25. 

Gallop Around a 
Circle 


(Provide circle eight feet to 10 feet m 
diameter.]^ 

(Approximately three to five students gallop 
at one time.) 

Gallop in one direction, not necessary to 

reverse direction. 

(Let student choose lead leg.) 


Correct leg action 

Rhythm 

Balance 

Arm action 

Posture 


Laterality 


26. 

Stand oh 
Right Foot 


Balance on nght foot for approximately five 
seconds. Keep eyes open. 
(Arm position is optional:) 
Stand up straight. 


Balance 
Posture 


Static balance 
Laterality 



Note: Teachers shoald explain and demonstrate all items except 1-16, which they should e.xplat.'' only Pt jnthoses indicate teache*- 
information. - 



Test Item 


Instructions 


Evaluator Should Observe 


Objective 


27. 

Stand on 
ten Foot 


Bajanee on \Z(X fo-^t for approximately five 

seconds. 

Keep ey«7S open. 

(Arm positron is optional.) 

Stand up straight. 


Balance 
Posture 


Stati.: t .lance 
Late-ai v 


28: 

Body Stretch 


Stretch upward full extension, standing on 

toes for five seconds. 

Stretch arms upward above head. 

(Say, "Make yourself as tall as you can and 

hbid or "Reach for*^' sky.") 


Balance 
Extension 


Body image 
Static balance 
FlexibiHty 
Directionality 


Touch TcM^s 


Bend from waist, keeping knees sti'aight. 
Touch toes._ 

-Stand with feet shoulder-width apart. 


Balance 
Flexibility 


Flexibility: 
Dynamic balance 
Oirectronality 


3D. 

Squat and Tuck 


Squat on feet in tuck position 

(head down, arms around knees). 

(Say, "Make yourself as small as you can.") 


Balance -•c^ionallty 
Flexibiliry : balance 

- -jx Dility 


31: 
Twist 


Stand with feet shoulder width apart. 
Put hands on hips. 

Twist to one side (left), then to the other 
side (right). 


Flexibility 
Balance 


flexibility 
Di;'^ectionalit/ 


32. 

Turn Around 


Make complete circle, remaining in the 

sarrie area on floor. _ 

JKyo-rt ^.pinning on heel or toe. 


cahc^ 
Bod\ cnntrol 


Kinesthetic Awareness 
Dynamic balance 


33. 

Hand Flexjb''j 


MaM a .^isi with both hands. 

Extend fingers as far as possible with both 

hands. 


Tightness of fist. 

Full extension of fingers 


Strength 


34. 

Bean bag Catch 


(Use t^anbaa ): : 

(Bean bag Is tossed anderhand to student 
from a distance of five feet.) 
Catch beanbag with both hands. 


Visual tracking of oeanDag 
Ey^i-hand coordination 
Catching ability 


Eye-hand coordination 


35. 

Boll Bail to a 
Target 


(Use 8^/^ or lO-inc": r^tayground ball.) 
Kn&cl around eight- tO 1 6-foot circle. 
Rp'ibaj^ straight aicross circle to another 
student _ 

4May be used with Test Item 36.) 


Visual tracking of ball 
Accuracy of placement 
Eye-hand coordination 


Eye^hand coordination 


36. 

Catch Rolling 
6ait 


(Use 8^/2- or lO^inch playground ball.) 
Kheetaround eight- to 10-foot circle. 
Stop ball with hands: 
-(May be.usec vith Test Hf^m 35.) 


Visual tracking of ball 
Eye-hand coordination 


Eye-hand coordination 


37. 

Kick Stationary 
Bail 


(The ball and Si.:dent stationary.) 

Stand approximately li: n.cnes behind the 
ball: 

(Student is given one attempt to kick the 
bail.) 

Idpk tho Kail 9nn rovimntotv/ 10 • ^Koo in q 
rxiur^ iiio L/aii cipfjf UAiinaiciy iU > .unci> in a 

general iomard direction. 
Jse preferred leg. 

Make *^ontact with toe. top of foot or instep 
Df foot for kick. 
pbser/e from side.) 


Eye-foot cocidination 

Visual attention to the task 

Leg swing 

BtMance 

Point of contact 


Eye-foct coordination 
Dynamic balance 


38. 

Bounce Ball j 

t 
( 


Use or 10-Inch playground ball.) 
Jse both hands. 

?punce hall five times in succession 
without catching It. 

Ball bounces no higher than chest level.) { 
Student remains In same location.) i 




Eye-hand coordination 
Visual attention to t^<^ r- " 
Balance 


Eye^hand coordination 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
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Goal - GROSS MOTO^ DEVELOPMENT 

As chiidren experiment with various ways to understand, adjust to ' ^oritrol their erivlronment, 
their rhbtbr perfdrmahc^ * ; onstarit'y influenced the following oi .' >ts of moverhent. 

• Force (e.g., light - he?vv? 

• rime {e.g., fast - slow, gradual - sustained) 

• Flow (e.g., smooth - jerky) 

• Space (e.g., high - medium - iow ievei; wide - narrow range; forward - backward - diagonal direc- 
tion; straight - zigzag pattern) 

• Environment (e.g., various surfaces, textures and equipment) 

(Gallahue, Werner and Luedke, 1975) 

The teacher should r 'ih activities for physica! development that allow children to experience each of 
these qualities of movement in a variety of ways. Activities should be planned to follow a cycle of 

• exploring ^ e variety of movements possible in a given setting; 

• discoveMQ solutions to mr /ement problems; 

• comh* /dmiliar movements to form ah integrated pattern. 

^dividual perf^ improvement should be emphasized throughdut the g.dss motor develop- 

ment program. The process of solving movement probiems posed by the teacher or by the physical 
environment should be more important than cdfrtpetitibr? v'ich peers. The teacher should eacouruge 
cf av' --n to use mdvemeht jas creative seif-expre^^^^ Most activities planned for young children 
sho^ ■ * allow for individual differences by accepting more than one correct response: 

Within the broad goal of gross rrctcr development, the fbllowirig goal areas have been identified: 



iNlbrilc>cdrrlr>tor balance, such as balancing on one foot. 

Balance whtr the body is j=i motion, i;uch as walking a balance beam 
or riding a bicyetc; 

Body is generally wjii coordinated so rhat the individual can success^ 
fully participate in mo'-t a;-tivi.;cs i :juirin§ use of muscles. 

Particip/^ oh in activities which require use of muscles over an 
extendeo period of time. 

(Lillie, 1975) 



• Static Balance 
Dynamic c^alance 

• Gross Motor Coordination 

• Agility and Endurance/ 
Strength 

Goal Area — ftatic balance 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The chjid wiji explore a variety of nonlo :«^rnotor movements in whic'j the bcJ/ remains in one 
stable position. 

2. The child will use different parts d^ thp .y as a base of supfDort. 

3. The child will use a combination oT »!or;;ocomotor movements with stability. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will explore a variety of noniocornbtor movements in which the body remains In one 
stable position. 

• Give cKildren directions f Bending, stretching, turning or twisting individual body parts (e.g., 
''Putyour ear close to your shoulder." "How high can ydu rearli?" "Turn as many ways as you 
can on one foot."). This might be played as a "Simon Says" game. 

• Show children pictures of objects or animals (e.g., tree, elephant, frog, windmill). Have them 
imitate the position and movement of the picture. 
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• Give chjidreri hula hoops tc rotate around various body parts (e.g., waist, arms, legs). 

• Play ''Freeze:'' Allow children to ^nve in individual ways in one spot. When they hear the 
signal, they must "freeze" and ' . .J rnat petition until they hear the signal again. 

2. The child will be able to use different parts of the body as a base of support. 

• Give verl^al challenges for body positioning (e.g., "Make the whole front of your body touch 
the floor." "Touch the floor with just two body parts." "Balance without your feet toucMng 
the floo''. '). 

• Have children keep hands in one spot on the floor and move feet into different positions; 

• Make a L j Jcje shape with the body. Ghange the shape of the bridge (e.g., make it high, ' . ng, 
tv/fstedK 

3. The child will be able to use a combination of honldcomotor movements with stability. 

• Have chilcVen combine different bases of support with 'anding, stretching or twisting move- 
nnehts {e.g., stretch arms and legs in many different ways while resting on your back, on your 
stomach, on your hands and knees). 

• Ask children lo show how mdny ways they can r /i their arms while bending forward, back- 
ward, sideways. 

• Have children make transit dns fronri one body posiiion to another (e.g., "Make yourself into a 
tiny ball, then jump as high as you can."). 

• Put a small collection of objects on the floor. Have children pick them up with one hand while 
standing on one foot. 

Goal Area — r3vj smic balance 
Continuum oi Objectives 

1. The child will rhaintairi balance - / ing a variety ef locomotor movemciu'^.: 

2. The child wi!. make smooth tranuit ons whe?/ cnanging directions, landing, stopping and starting 
locomotor moverr^nts. 

3. The child will use a combination of locomotor movements wiih stability. 
Suggested Activities 

I. The zhWa whl maintain balance while exploi if c, a variety o+ locomc:dr mdviement:. 

• Use verba! challenges (e.g., "Show me different way^ tn move on your feet." "How can you rol; 
fioin here to the A'all?"). 

• Play Idllovv the hader with groups of three to four children. The leader shoulc use different 
methods of moving from one pLce to another. 

• H?ve children walk or run with the body In various positions (e.g , bent forward, with knees high, 
with arms above the head, on tiptoes); 

• Have children move in various ways or c ne of tape or a balance beam (e.g., walk slowly with 
alter V3te feet in front, walk with one toot always leading, walk sideways, walk with bean bsri 
ba^ r ^"^ on head). 

2. Thechild Vtf[ll makejmooth transitions when changing directions, landing, stopping and star iukj 
locomotor movements. 

• bodge an imaginary and then a real ball (Mghtweight material) in a variety of positions (e:g., by 
bendmg while in one spot, by running or jurrbing out of the way). 

• Use a series of boxes of various heights to give children opportunities to experiment with landings. 
Guide them to explore new ways (e.g., try landing with feet close together, with feet wide apart, 
with one foot in front of the other): 
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• Play "Jump: the Creek" by placing two ropes bh the "bbr fbr children to jump over. Difficulty can 
be changed by the distance betwee i the ropes and the type of jurrip used. 

• PJay a_warjation of "Freeze." efiMdren may move around the re n until they hear the signal. Cnal- 
lenge them to stop in different positions (e.g., with feet wide apart, on their toes, with one foot in 
front of the other). 

• Piay "Buhiper Cars." Partners face each other vvith hands on each other's shbuideris. One partner 
steers the other backwards. The object to avoid bumping other cars. 

3. The child will be able to use a combination of locomotor movement with stabtiity. 

• Provide riding v^'heel toys (e.g., tricycle, scooter). 

• Organize a game of "Mother May I?" in which children take various types of steps (e.g., giant, baby, 
backward, norma!). 

• Balar :e a bean bag on outstretched hands or hcjad while walking or running. 

• Use , ladder as a variation of the balance ^^earr . H<5ve children move on it in a variety of ways (e.g., 
wr < on rungs, jump cr hop in spa: > on right or left s^de). 

• e childreh move frdrn different ^ ..^ns of body support (e.g., crab walk: sit bh floor with 

!s behind body, raise body on hands and feet and walk backwards slowly. Bunny walk: place 
jnds at side of Head for ears and hop forward vvith feet together. Snake: lie flat on stomach and 
higgle forward, backward, sideways.). 

Goal Area — Gross mdtbr cbbrdinatibn 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore various ways to move from one place to another in a coordinated way. 

2. The child will be able to move in various speeds, directions, levels and rhythms. 

3. The child will be able to combine mc'^ements with a variety of equipment. 

4. The child will be able to cocidinate his/her movements with those of another child. 

Sugriested Activities 

1. The child will explore vario'Js ways to tiov:; fr..m one plact to another in a cobrdiriated way. 

• Walk or run like ah animal (e.g., horse, c<ia^:e^ hippo) or another person (e .j,, father, mother, 
clown). 

• Pretend you are walking or rdhnmg uphill, downhill, on the side of a hi!!. 

• Jump or hop down the street over imaginary mudpuddles. 

• Play circ'w games to recorded music which suggest a series of movements (e.g., "Looby Leo," 
"Mulberry Bush"). 

« Gallop or skip to the beat of a drum or tambourine. 

2. The child will be able to move in various speeds, directions, levels and rhythms. 

• Walk, run br march to the beat of a druhi pattern or to recorded music. Match movements to 
the tempo of the instruments. 

• Move like a rag doll; like a wooden soldier. 

• Move (run, walk, jump, hop, skip, gallop) in different patterns set by the teacher or a child leader 
(e.g., straight, curved, zipag). Patterns may be marked with tape on the floor to follow. 

• Jump over a rope held at varying levels from the floor. 

• Hop and jump like an Indian doing a rain dance. 

3. The child will be able to combine movements with a variety of equipment. 

• Walk or run up and down short flights of stairs. 
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• Ereatfi an dbstacl^ cour^^^ such as ropes, boxes, baiance beam, jumping tar- 
gets, old tires, ladders, inciined boards. The materials will influence the types of movements child- 
ren use to go through it. Let children explore different ways of moving over, under, around and 
through the course. Challenge them to use different movements each time they try it. 

• Put iumpihg targets at appropriate heights bri the wall or suspend them overhead: H ave : iildren 
combine cJfferent movements to reach them. 

• Provide v-ruipment at appropriate heights for climbing (e.g., wooden structure, inclined iadders, 
cargo nets, suspended tires): ehallenge children to climb on them in various ways. 

• Provide children with bean bags or balls of various sizes. Let them experiment moving bag or ball 
with different parts of the body (e.g., ball rolling, passing, throwing, catching, bouncing, kicking). 

A\ The child will be able to coordinate fiis/her movements with those of another child, 

• Have pairs of children play tug-of-war with hula hoops or old bicycle inner tubes, 

• Play "Seesaw." Pairs of children sit facing each other with soles of feet touching. One c:h ild leans 
forvvard as the other leans back, 

• Have two children hold the snds of a long jurnp rope and wriggle It on the floor or swing it slowly 
back a <d folh. Children jump, leap or hop over the rope in individual ways. 

• While one ch'ld sits on a oym scooter, a partner guides him/her through a simple obstacle course 
by pushing on shoulders. 

Got-.l Area — Agility and endurance/strength 
C> unuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore different amounts of force that can be used with locomotor movements. 

2. The child will participate in sustained vigorous activir/. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will explore different amounts of fr ce that can be used with locomotor movements. 

• Walk, run or jump as high or quietly as possible, then with heavy or hard steps. 

• Pretend they are moving on ice, \u fnow, in sano, 'n mud, oh a hot sidewalk, 

• Kick playground balls agiinjt a wail with varying amounts of force and with different parts of 
the foot, 

• TJ row c? ball at increased speeds; 

• Push differ?;nt sized objects. 

2. The child will participate in sustained i/igorous activity, 

• Using a single jump rope, child should jump as many times as possible. 

• Have children hop as far down the gym floor as they can without letting the other foot touch the 
floor. Have them run the rest of the way to the wall, 

• Supply targets on the f Icor and on ?ha wall. Challenge children to jump as far and as high as they 
can to reach the targets. 

• Play Follow the t eader. Movement will include running, skipping, hopping and galloping. When 
children are tireo they may sit down to watch. 

Goal - FINE MOieR DEVEtOPMENT 

Fine motor development jntegrates vi'ith cdgnitive and affective deveroprrieht as the child grows and 
matures. As is true for all development, fine motor develbpmisnt proceeds from development of rr. y- ^ 
general skills to more task-specific skills. If children under age four are allowed to experiment with a 
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large variety of ma^riipUjative objects^ their firie mbtbr abilities will develop sequeritially in a hormal 
pattern {Lijlie, 1975). Standard manipulative activities for children will include such activities as 
bead stringing, small block play, sandbox play, water play, finger games, sewing card activities and 
similar materials: 

As childreh grow and develop, fine motor skills enable them to perform jpecLfJc tas»:s succes?fully: 
Not all kindergartea children wiJI be ready for participation in rnore specific task situations. For 
those children wfi5 are ready, participation in such activities as tracing, connecting dots, drawing 
lines, following a maze and completing a figure may be appropriate (Thurstdne and Lillie, 1970). A 
comprehensive program for fine motor developw^ent, therefore, will include both manipulative acti- 
vities for general skill development as wejl as activities which involve more specific motor skills. Both 
the interest and development of the child will '^I'ide the teacher in deciding whenlb encourage child- 
ren to participate in the more specific tasks. Development of learningcenteri which c6 Both 
mahipulative activity options {e.g;, bead stringing) as well as more specific task options (e.g., tracing) 
v'ill assist the teacher in determlnir g the interest ana ability of each child to participate in this range 
of activity. 

Within the broad goa! of ^ine motor development, the following goal areas have been identified: 

ARM AND HAND PRECi..!ON The ability to e>_ecute controlled arm and hrind movements witn 

or without equipment. 

HANb AND FINGER DEX- The ability to move the hands and fingers in a variety of ways 

TERITY with or witnout equipment. 

Goal Area ~ Arrri and hand precision 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore various ,vays to move the arms and hands. 

2. The child will explore various ways to mowe the arms and hands in conr.bination witfi cif ;erent 
types of cqjipment. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Th' child Will explore various ways to move the arms and hands. 

• Ask children to make falling motions with their arms, such as raindrops falling or leaves falling 
from trjes. 

• Ask children tc rnai flyng motions (e.g., flap like a bird, fly like a plane, fly like a bumblebee). 

• Ask children to imitate swimming mot^or^ (:^.')., swim like a person, a dbg, a fish). 

• Play music that c^u be accompanied by circlii;g movements with the arms. Have children try mak- 
ing fast and slow cii cles, large and small ones. 

• Challenge the children to reach js ^ur as possible overhead, to the front, to each side. 

• With music as a rhythmic background, hav^ children role play everyday use of arms and hands 
(e.g., putting on clothes, washing dishes, eating, erasing chalkboard). 

• Play clapping games with directions given by the teacher or in rhythm with rnusic (e.g., clap htrnds 
once and slap knees once, clap hands twice and slap knees twice. Variation: These games can also 
be played by tapping out rhythms on a table top.). 

2 The child \.vijl exp^^^^^ various ways to move the arms and hands in combination with different 
types of equipment. 

• All types of drawing and painting activities using large pieces of paper 

• Cleaning activities such as washing windows and tables 

• Tearing !crge pieces of paper (e.g., collages) 

• Poundmg and hamrnering activities 

8S 
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• Sawing activities 

• Provide large building blocks (w:.oden, cardboard, plastic) to allow children to build crea:;/^ 
structures. 

• Piay circle passing games. With 5 to 6 children in a circle, h^ve them roil, bounce or throw th . ^ ' 
to another child across the circle or to one child in the center of the circle. 

• Many activities are possible with a surplus parachute (e.g., with children along the pierin^eter ' < ^ 
chute, make waves by raising and lowering arms in unison, make ripples by raising and lowering 
alternately). 

iSoal Area — Hand and finger dexterity 
Continuum of Objectives 

1, The child will eyplore differ t wayc to move the hand and fingers. 

2. The child will explore varic s /;a^ tf^e hands and fingers can manipulate different types of objects. 
Suggested Activities 

1. The child will explore different ways to move the hand and fingers. 

• Have children make 3 tight fist, then open fingers siowly, wiggle slowly, then wiggle rapidly: 

• Do fjngerplays such as 'Two kittle Blackbirds," "Itsy, Bitsy Spider,' "Five Little Rabbits." Encour- 
age children to create original finger moveaients for ^gvorite poems. 

• Have children make finger animals (e.g,, birds, rabbits, r^ragonsj. Let them role play action sequences 
with their animals, 

2. The ch'ld will explore various ways the hands and fingers can n-ianipulate different types of objects. 
•* Rcie play familiar or original stortes with finger and hand puppets. 

• Have a child Turn the pages of a picture story book a^ ah adult re?ds it. 

• Provide a variety of jars and lids, nuts and bolts for children to screw and unscrew: 

iEncourage children to use hand and finger movements to creata interesting effects in fingerpaintings. 
- Provide 'Jay or play dough ^or children tu punch, roll, squeeze or form into objects. 

• Provide ter -^lates of basic shapes for children to trace and copy. 

• Provide cole 3d pegs and board for designing. 

• Provide jigsavv pUz.^les at sjveral levels of difficulty. 

• Allow children to manipulate writing Instrarnents as they show Interest In them (e.g., tracing dots 
and lines, following a path or maze, writing letters or words that are personally meaningful). 

Generalizing Knov^iedge and Skill in Physical Development 

A'thoagh many activities will be initiated by the teacher to dfcvc'op new 'k^.ls, nore activities should 
be presented so children may practice arid generalise these skills ir variecy of settings. Many of the 
learning centers described in Learning Envirorirhent can provide th^s necessary practice. Jri the Cdhstruc- 
tidn Center, children can integrate gross Snd fine motor skills as they handle a variety of materials. In 
the Art Cer.ter, children will use arms md fingers as they manipulate brushes ^ i^ors^ crayons and 
clay. Children participating In the Game Center will alsd practice fine motr ills as they manipulate 
game pieces, dice and spinners. Ghiidren will develo^^ arm and hand cr they handle books In 

the Library Center. Although motor behavior of some sort will be LtZ virtually every class- 
room activity, the teacher should be sure that each child has oppo , develop a range of these 
skills. 
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Equipment for Physical Development 

1. Blocks 

Hollowed plastic, wooden or cardboard blocks large enough to build a o^;c :fjl stractare 
Solid Unit floor blocks - 1 set, straight, circular and arched 
Boards - 6 foot lengths 

Accessories - wheels, airplane prop roller; used auto parts - steering wheel, ti "-i jb caps 

Large Lincoln logs — notch poles (fot"- feet, two feet, eight inches) combine with scrap lumber, 
bricks, tiles, etc. 

2. Balls 

Rubber ball - 10 inch and 6 inch 
Basketball hoop mounted waist high 

Yarn ball or crushed paper inside nylon hose and ^aped round for indoor use 
Bean bags 

lee cream carton or other container for toss 

3. Wheeled toys 

Triangle games (two with wheels, two without wheels, boards with cleats) 

targe pedal toys — tricyciss, tractors, scooters 

Wagons 

Ride-on truck 

Wheelbarrow 

4. Climbing and balancing equipment (Consider proper height for age of child) 
Rope ladder 

Climbing rope 
Climbing net 
Simple climber 

Light weight ladder f 'ertical'y and horizontally), board, bridges and 3w horse 

Rocking boat (steps // e urned over) 

Pair of steps with boards 

Large packing boxes, crates, barrels 

balance •::cam (use four inch side and two Inch end) 

Giant airplane inner tube (roll, jump, bounce) 

Bouncing board - 10-foot by 12-inch plank a few inches above the ground 
Trampoline — fasten canvas duck over tractor tire 

Stumps, blocks or posts, stools - various heights and wldth:> arranged for stepping from one to 
the other 

RQefcer board - 3/4 inch outdoor plywood top with two inch by 1C inch ^Ibck of wood b-aced 
underneath 

Balance board — 16 inch square of wood with five inch bv five inch by two inch block of wood 
fasten-f?d underneath - the smaller the block underneath, the more difficult to balance 
5. Ihdbor , utdoor large muscle equipment 
Turning bar 

Tumbling mat — old mattress or carpet samplers 
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Drag boxes - boxes with provisions for pulling, large enough for children to sit on or in 

Individual jump ropes 

Long jump rope 

Tire pUmp and inner tube 

Punching bag — commercial or stuffed bag with paper, hung from rope 
Saddle and sawhorse 

Water play - container at standing height with utensils for floating, sinking and pouring 
Hoops 

Liengths of rope for hitching wagons, etc. 
Stick horses 

Service station equipment 

6. Outdoor large muscle activities 

Jumping pit — about eight inches deep and six feet across, sawdust in the bottom of the pit 

Jungle gym 

Large sewer pipe 

Place to dig in the earth 

Small hill for rolling 

Trees for climbing 

Fenced areas for animals 

Area for garden with tools for gardening 

Sand inside a large tire (with gravel at bottom for drainage), tools and toys for digging, 
pouring, mixing 

Bodies of cars, jeeps or boats with unsafe parts removed 
Tires for rolling 

7. Manipulative equipment {srhall muscle development) 

Puziles - wooden, bright clear colors, four to 20 pieces for fojr- enu five-year-olds 

Beads and bead strings — large and medium size 

Pegboardt and pegs — large and medium size 

Parquetry blocks 

ISIest of boxes or cans 

Pounding sets 

Cardboard carton with hammer and nails 

Woodwork bench with variety of hammers, savvs and nails 

Set of snaps, bolts, pegs and blocks 

Construction sets — Rig-a-jiS. I ego, etc. 

Sewing card^ and thread 

Large eyed needles, thread and scrap materials 

Color cubes 

Flannelgraph board and flannel board stories, letters and numbers 




PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM EVALUATION CHECK 




PROGRAM EVALUATION: PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 



Yes 



No . Sometime? 



Notes 



Contiriuum of Objectives 



^- A continuum of ohlcctives in ^he Phvsicjl Arec 
of development is used t:; 

A. assess individual child jrowth and need; 

B. select and r 'an classroom acTivit\ . 

Classroom Activities 

2. Specific learning activities have been planned in 
one or more of the goal areas describee within 
the continuum of objectives. 

A. Gross rhbtbr devielopment: Development of 
large rr^uscles. 

B. Fine motor de elopment: Development of 
small muscles. 

3. Gross motcr activities are organized io develop 

A. static balance (nonmoving balance). 

B. dynamic balance (balance while body is 
in motion). 

C. gross motor cddrdinatidn {overall coordiria 
tion of body). 

D. agility^ and- endurance (use of muscles over 
extended period of time). 

4. FiniB motor activities will include 

A. standard manipulative activities (water play, 
finger games, bead stringing, etc.) 

B. activities which involve miDre specific skills 
(cutvins. lacing, tracing, eti.j 



Learning Environment 

5. The teachier provides a ledrriihg environment 
in which 

A. competition aniong yoin^ters has been 
minimized. 

L. enough equipment is available to engage all 
children in activity. 

C. all children are permitted to be engaged for most 
of the time. 

D. a variety of gross motor and fine motor activities 
are available to children both indoors and 
outdoors. 

E. activities provide for individual needs of 
children. 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMEMT 
OVERVIEW 




T^e ability to les^n and think changes as a child develops; therefore the teacher should provide a wide 
array of activities in which children deveiop the physical, social and intellectual domains by 

• Actively participating vvith materials arid pebpie. 

• Using all of their seh?c*:- ^e.g., hiearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, touching) to explore and interact 
with the world arourid them. 

» Extending their ability to talk about and describe their experience. 

• Developing strategies (e.g., grouping, sequencing, planning) for explormg and discovering new 
concepts and underspending. 

• Reinforcing thei^^r Understanding by providing opportunities to deal with one concept in a number 
of different settings, 

• Raising questions to clari^v c.r:d extend experience and understanding. 

Throughout the Intellectual Develdprnent sections, emphasis is placed on both development of 
Information and concepts irripprtant to each area of study (product), as well as on the abiSty to 
think about and use this knowledge in a variety of ways (pfocycs). For example, in the Creative Arts 
section, the curriculum is designed to help the child develoja the ability to explore, use and create 
with a variety of m^ia (process) and to gain basic knowledge facts about materials and art 
productions (product). 

Although the Intellectual Deveibpment section of theihandbook is divided into five eurriculum^reas, 
activity in each of these areas should be interrelated. For example, within the area of science, con- 
cepts and experiences relate natur':!ly toi the- areas of social studies, narnbers, creative arts and the 
eommunication arts. Tbe teacher ay deliberately plan for this Interrelatedness of knowledge and 
learning by developing a set of retited activity centers, for example 




Activity: Making book 
Skills: ^ 



Social Studies 
Center 



To recall S^cfs about pi^ni growth 
SS?uencing\ 
Planning 
Reporting 
Fine relator i 




Activ:ty: £p<fking corn 
Skills: ^ learn facts about bow: 
y/^ People use corn 
Planning 
Sequencmg 
Reporting 



SCIENCE THEME: PLANT GROWTH 



Science Center 



.Activity: Growing and caring 

for plants 
Skills: To learn facts about 

caring for plants 

Dbservatlcn 

tabelinj 

eia»ify!ng 

Predicting 

Reporting 



Numbers Center 



Activity: Grouping seeds that 

are alike 
Skills: Observation 

Discrimination 

Classification 

Heporting 



Creative Arts Center 



Activity: Mural of planting 
garden 

Skills: To r eca 1 1 facts 
about growing 
and caring for 
plants 
SKjUencing 
Painting 



In promutinc^ intellectual develQjDrrieht of ehildreri, the teacher should remember that both informa- 
tion and thi'.' 'ng 3re dependent on one another; The teacher should use every opportunity to deveiop 
a classroom environment which continually integrates knowledge with thinking. 



INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
GOALS 




llSlTEttEeTOAt GOALS 



edmmanication Arts: 
Creative Arts: 
Number Understandings: 
Science: 

Social Studies: 



Abiiity to use receptive and expressive language iskills. 

Ability to use art, music and drama to express feelings and ideas. 

Ability to use numerical concepts and symbols. 

Ability to explore^ manipulate and experiment with objects in the 
physical envirdnmeht. 

Ability to understand and participate in the social envirohmerit. 



Goal areas have been identified for each of these intellectual goals. In addition, a continuum of 
objectives and suggested activities has been developed for each of the goal areas to provide for a 
range of abilities and growth. 
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Intellectual development 
scope of goals. goal areas 
and objectives 




Goal - COMMUNICATION ARTS 
Goal Area — Listening 
eontinuam of Objectives 

1. As an active listener, the child will participate wilHrigly in oral activities; 
2: The child will recogniite and discriminate arnong common sounds: 

3. The child will demonstrate understanding of a basic vocabulary related to the environment 

4. The child will listen a.id respond appropriately to language presented orally for the purpose of 
appreciation. 

5. The child will listen and respond appropriately to language preseri.^pc! orally to furnish 
ihformatibh. 

6. The child will listen and respond appropriately to language presented orally for the purpose of 
making judgement. 

Goal Area — Speaking 
Continuum of Gbjectives 

1. The child will use oral language frequently and vvith enjoyment. 

2. The child will develop a speaking voice which is easy to understand and appropriate to specific 
situations. 

3. The child will build a functioi al vocabulary related to experiences. 

4. The nhild will use elaborated language to describe object! events, feelings and their relationships. 

5. The child w\\\ use elaborated language to communicate with others. 

Goal Area — Reading 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will demonstrate interest in being read to as a way to enrich personal exheriehce. 

2. The child will discriminate auditory similarities and differences in commonly tised \A/ords. 

3. The child will discriminate visual similarities and differences In cbmmdhly used words. 

4. The child w««l analyze and interpret pictt res of objects, people and events using elaborated 
language. 

5. The chiy will dernbnstrate understanding of terms ijsed in r^^ (e.g., top of page, 
left to right progression, same-different, beginning-ending of v.'ordsj. 

6. The child will recognize alphabet letters, words and phrases that appear frequently in the 
environment: 

Goal Area — VVriting 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child vvill demoistrate interest In a variety of written materials. 

2. The child will demoristrate fine motor coordination in a variety of situations. 

3. The child wil! dictate meaningful information to an adult. 

4. The child will demonstrate understanding of the left to right pattern of writing: 

5. The child will print name and other meaningful words using upper and lower case letters. 
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Goal -CREATIVE ARTS 
Goal Area — Visual Arts 
Coritiriuam of ©bieetives 

1. The child will Use art media with ease and enjoyment. 

2. The child will produce work that is personally satisfying. 

3; The child will learn technical aspects of working mth various materials and tools, 
4. The child will properly care for materials and tools. 

3. The child will produce work which communicates thoughts and feeilngs; 

6. The child will become sensitive to and enjoy art. 

7. The child will increase the ability to produce things more realistically. 

Goal Area — Music-Listening 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will become familiar with and explore different types cT music (exploration), 

2. The child will identify different notes played on ah instrument (integration). 

Goal Area — Music-Singing 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will learn to sing on pitch within a limited range: 

2. The child will respond to a request in song. 

3. The child will sing spohtanedusly during activities. 

4. The child will create songs. 

Goal Area — Music-Playing Instruments 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore a variety of instruments. 

2. The child will be able to play a simple beat or tune. 

3. The child will compose music on an instrument. 

Goal Area — Music-Movement 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will develop t^e ability to interpret music through body movements, impersonations 
and dramatizations. 

2. The child will develop a vocabulary of fundamental movement (e.g., walking, running, skipping). 
Goal Area — Dramatic Play 

Continuum of Objectives ^ 

1. The child will express experi .nces and ideas through action and words. 

2. The child will use a variety of props and costumes appropriately. 

3. The child will plan a sequence of actions to assume a role in agreement with others. 



Goal Area — Creative Dramatics 
eontinaam of Objectives 

1. The child vvill pantomime familiar actions arid characters with little to no dialogue. 

2. The child will act out familiar actions and characters with dlaibgue. 
3: The child will dramatize poems and nursery rhymes. 

4. The child will assume the role of a character in a familiar story. 

5. The child will sequence actichs in a familiar story. 

6. The child vvill work with others in dramatizing a story. 

Goal Area — Number and Numeration 
Continuum of C'ojectives 

1. Classification. The child will be able to group objects according to similarities. 

2. Seriation. The child will be able to arrange objects or events in some kind of oraer based dh 
differences among them. 

3. Matching one-to-one. The child vvill be able to ideritify "hovv many" by matching objects from 
one set wth objects of another set. 

4. Recognition and_naining of number groups. The child will be able to r3cognize a sot of one, a 
set of two, a set of three, etc. 

5. Counting. The child will be able to recognize and name sets in order as they increase by one. 

6. Combining and separating sets. The child will be able to combine and separate sets \A/ith 
different properties. 

7. Reading numerals. The child vvill be able to interpret symbols that represent number properties. 

8. Writing numerals. The child will be able to write symbols that represent nurnber properties. 

Goal Area — Measurement 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. Cornparlhg and drdering. The child \A/ill be able to make statements about the relationship of at 
least two objects. 

2. Usif^ non-standard ijnits to measure^ The child vvill be able to use a go-between device (e.g., 
band, foot, paper clip, string) to measure thirigs; 

3. Hsijv^ $tandarjd_uriits to meas^^^ The chi[d wHI be able to use standard measurement tools such 
as oiaps^ nT^asuring sticks, scales, clocks and thermometers. 

Goal Area - Geometry 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. Awarehessfof body in space. The child vvill be able to rnove iri^paceAVithbut fear, receive and 
give directions for getting from one point in space to another and judge distance to a specific 
place. 

2. GBornetric figures and solids. The child will be able to identify, sort and construct geometric 
figures and solids. 

Goal Area — Money 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. Recognition. The child will be able to recogriize corns and bills as repre^nting a value for 
exchange. 



2. Naming, the child will be able to name common coins and bills. 

3. Value. The child will be able to understand the value of each piece of money and associate 
specific hlimber values with sjDecific pieces of money. 

Goal - SCIENCE 

Goal Area — Observation 

Continuum of Objoctives 

1. The child will observe a variety of concrete objects. 

2. The child will talk aboui the observation. 

3. The child will use observations to solve problems iahd draw conclusions. 

4. The child will combine parts of previous observations to solve new problems. 

5. The child v'iM evaluate th3 ob^en/ations while making knowledgeable and thoughtful judgments 
about the value and purpose of the observations. 

Goal Area — eia^ification 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child wiji talk about likenesses and differences in objects and events. 

2. The child vvill groujD like objects and events. 

3. The child will comt in<5 previous experience to more precisely group and classify objects or 
events; 

4. The child will evaluate classifications and make knowledgeable and thoughtful judgments about 
them. 

Goal Area — Predicting 
Continuum of dbjectives 

1. The child will state a prediction. 

2. The child will state a prediction based upon specific previous experience and discussion. 

3. The child wiil state a prediction based upon a number of previous experiences. 

4. The child will ovaluate a prediction based upon previous knowledge and experience. 

Goal Area — Reporting 

Continuum cf dbjectives 

1. The child will be able to recall experience: 

2: The child will be able to talk about or accurately describe his/her experience. 

3. The child will be able to combine a number of experiences and make conclusions about these 
experiences. 

4. The child will be able to evaluate the reporting of an experience. 

Goal - SOCIAL STUDIES 

Goal Area — Cooperative Group Living 

Continuum of Objectives 

1 . The child will understand that people as individuals and groups have rights which must be 
resptzted. 
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2. THe child will assUme re^brisibSlity for persdrial behavior and demonstrate behavior that con- 
tributes to the welfare of the group; 

3. The child will develop the concept of family as a community. 

4. The child w.M understand how mdividuals iive together in groups. 

5. The child will develop the idea that a community is a group mth small contributing groups, 
the child will name some contributing groups in the community. 

Caoai Area - Cultural Divers'ly arid Heritage 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will describe special events and customs in his/her own family. 

2. The child will describe special events and customs in other families. 

3. The child will accept the fact that although people may live, dress, speak and eat differently, 
they all have similar needs. 

Goai Area - Physical Environment 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will be able to label and describe physical features In the commlinity (e.g., hill, 
mountain, field, meadow, valley, beach, river). 

z. The child will be able to talk about how people use different physical area^ of the community. 

3. The child will be able to talk about how people misuse certain land areas In the community and 
how to prevent these misuses of the environment. 
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INTELtESTUAb BEVE1.6PMENT 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
CHILD ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 
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Chlid A ssessmen t eheciclist to r tthe Language Arts 



a: 
w" 

Z 

0) 

3 

CD 



Q 
o 

0^ 



Indicators 



Key: • Basic Curriculum # Re quired Nor m-reference 



* Kindergarten CRT 



* Listens attentively 



e * Rec ognizes commbri sounds 



• » Understands a basic vocabulary 



* Responds appropriately to requests for Infor matioh 



Repeats auditory sequences: letters, words, numbers 



F4 5llQws one-ahd two-part or al directions 



Recalls stories read aloud: main Idea, characters, sequence, details, cause^ffect 
relatibnshijDS 



# Identifies a picture illustrating the main 'dea or feeling inferred from a story read 
aloud 



(0 

■3* 



Predicts story sequences or endings 



# Id entifies a picture of a detail s tated in a story 



Restates Information presented orally 



Makes judgments 



Selects a picture that sho ws a singular wbrd/plural word in a s-ated sentence 



# Se!*5cts a picture that shows t hasorrect ten se of a ver b stated in a sentence 



Uses language frequently and with enjoyment 



> 



* Uses Uhderstahda bie language 



• * D^rib^ experiences 



Uses functional vocabulary 



s * Use s expressive language 



00 

•a 
® 

0) 

.3* 



Supplli^ a wo r44haMtiakes se nse in cbmple t ing astated sentence 



• * Demonstrates interest in a variety of written materials 



_Pembristrates fine motor coordination 



Ci')pi es^simplashap€s.<jesigns. numbers and letters 



* Prinjs namejetters and some meaningful words with appropriate upper- and 
lo wer-case letters 



* Derions tratesurtijers^ of lef*-to- right pattern of writing 



* Dictates meaningful info rmation to adult for experience story 
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Indicators 



Key: • Basic Curricuiurrt RRguired Norm-mferenced Test ^*_kindergarten CRT 



CD 
0) 



o 



* Enjoys being read to 



Demonstrates ah interest in reading 



* Recognizes similanties and diffei^ in spoken words 



# Selects pictures demonstrating an undenstancimg^f^ basic v ocabulary (nam ing) 



• Demonstrates left-to-right, top-to-bottom progression in reading books, charts, 
etc. 



# Identifies a picture that takes the place of a missing word i n a given sentenc e 



# Identifies a picture which lllastrates the literal meaning of a given sentence 



Uhdei^tahds the re lationship between oral arid written language 



* Discriminates visual similarities and differences in shapes, sizes, colors, letters, 
words 



Reproduces sh apes, letters, numbers frorii merhbry when giveri a visual cue 



Analyzes and interprets pictures using^e xpressive language 



Tells a story in sequence 



Uses creative arts to iriterpret literature 



Classifies pictures o^dbj ects4>y^size, shape, co lor, struct ure or f unction 



# Identifies pictures that belong to a given category 



Identifies pic;tures of words that rhyme 



R^gJ5'l^ ^J?gye^ appearing letters (upper- and lowerH:ase) and words, 
including own name 



# _ Matches upper- with lower-case letters 



Matohes^l etter combinations of up to five lette rs 



# Identi fi es pictures th at begin or end with a given consonant sound 



2J 

CD 
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iNtELLECtUAL bEVELOPMENT 
LANQUftGE ARTS^ 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



doal - CbMMUISjiCATidN ARTS 

Young children are avid users of language for a variety of purposes 

• to express needs and wants 

• to share ideas and materials 

• to cpmmahd the atteritioh of others 

• to plan activities with others 

• to enjoy the sounds of interesting words 

• to organize thoughts in ways that can be remembered: 

this small sampling of a young child's language experiences illustrates the way in wh'wh language and 
communication permeate the curriculum in a kmdergarten program. Regardless of the specific 
qontent being taught, the child should cdnstahtly be helped to organize thoughts and corhmUhicate 
them effectively through language. As a child uses iahguage to express ideas 3bbut farhijiar concrete 
experiences, it becbrhes possible to make those ideas rhore precise and accurate: In addition, the 
child develops social skills >A^hile sharing past experienees and planning riew ones with^^o^ 
language aetivitijes can be planned which cut across traditional subject area boundaries and occur 
throughout the school day. 

In order to help chiidreh develop effective methods of cbmmunicating, activities must be provided in 
each of the four major goal areas of the communication arts: 

Listening The act of reeeivMg^nd cornprehending oral language in the form of stories, poetry, 
reports, conversation and discussion. 

Speaking Verbal transrnission of information while discussing, conversing, story telling, reporting 
and dramatizing. 

Reading The act of decoding and comjDrehehding meaning from written symbols in the form of 
labels, captions, fictional stories, [Dbems and infbrmational reports: 

Writing Transmission bf meaning through written symbols in the form of labels, letters, reports, 
stories and poems. 

The development of communicatibh skills arid particularly oral skills, can be facilitated if the teacher 

• Presents a variety of iriterestirig materials and experiences for exploration and discussion 

• Respects the individual communication styles of each child 

• Encourages children to establish a point of view and support it 

• Provides a variety of opportunities for children to t:^lk, ask questions, answer questions and modify 
cr expand their answers 

• iV'Iodels appropriate listening, speaking, readirig and writing behavior„ 

The interrelated nature of the communication arts and other crucial learning processes for youna 
children is illustrated in the diagram below. 



Receptive 
Skills 



Listening ^ 



Speaking 



Thinking 
z Observing 
Experiencing 



Reading 



t 

Writing 



Expressive 
Skills 



(Boyd & Jones, 1977) 
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While objectives and activities will be suggested for each rtiajbr cbmmuhicatio^ arts area, the subject 
area label^may dfteh be arbitrary. Ari activity ptariried to develop listeriirig ability jriay also asfe a^chi 
to iise oral language: arid dbservirig/^^ sRills to fbrmulate a verbal arisw^ The coritlndairi of 
objectives and activities in each goal ar^a_isjntendecLto_repres^ general rnovement from simple to 
riiiore complex abilities rather than a rig^ld sesaence of development for specific skiTls. therefore, 
a child may be involved in activities at more than one level of the continuum within a goal area at any 
given time. 

Goal Area — Listening 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. As an active listener, the child will participate vvillihgly in oral activities. 

2. The child will recognize arid discrimiriate among commori sounds. 

3. The child will demonstrate understanding of a basic vocabulary related to the environment. 

4. Thechildwill listen and respond appro' riately to language presented orally for the purpose of 
appreciation: 

5. The child will listen and respond appropriately to language presented orally to furnish 
information. 

6. The child will listen and respond appropriately to language presented orally for the purpose of 
making judgements. 

Suggested Activities 

1. As an active listener, the child wiji participate willingly in oral activities. 

• Gather the children in a close groupto listen to storjes or poems; Give them a purpose for 
listehing (e.g., think of a new name for this story, listen for some interesting words that tell 
how the bears moved). 

• Read a nursery rhyrrie or finger play to the children and have them participate by manipu- 
lating their harids to the rhythmic patterri. 

• Read a poem to the children, but leave some of the words but. E-ricourage the childreri to 
guess what the missing word might be, 

• Have children listen for likenesses and differences In moslc presented on records, p[ayed on 
the piano or played with classroom instruments. Children can listen for tempo, high and low 
pitches or rhythm patterns. 

• For additibnal sUggestibris, see Listerimg iri the Creative Arts section. 

2. The child will be able to recognize and discrimihate betvveeri commori sburids. 

• EstaiDi ish_a col lection J3f_ records or tapes that depict sounds frorri the environment Have the 
child listen to the records andTiame the sounds. Have them group sounds by category (e.g., 
classroom noises, playground noises): 

• Introduce the child to sounds that provide aesthetic gratification such as the hidden voices of 
sea shells, a tree speaking on a windy day, bird voices, water flowing over stones. 

• Have children imitate the sbUrids they have heard or read about by usirig varibus objects br 
their owri voices, 

• Make a set of paired containers having objects that make different sounds when shaken (e.9,, 
dried beans, rice, sand; bolts,^ broken crayons). F?ave children shake the containers and match 
the pairs \A/ith the same sound. 

• Co' lect objects which make distinctive sounds (e.g., rhythm sticks, rubber ball, sand blocks, 
triangle, music box). 

• Have children identify what is making the sound they hear when the object is hidden. 
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The child will demonstrate understanding of a basic vocabulary related to the environment. 

• Provide many direct, personal experiences with objects, especially those that children can 
manipulate. Introduce new materials by describing physical characteristics and possible uses. 

• play a treasure hunt game |h which the teacher describes an object iri the classroom without 
naming it. Have children identify the target object from the descriptibri, Differeat types of 
words can be emphasized depending on children's needs (e;g;, color, shape, size, texture, 
Ipcatioh, function). 

• Give opporttiaities to jrianipulate objects or pictures according to oral directions containing 
relational terms (e.g;, in, on, under, beside, behind). 

• Read stories and poems that use rich and varied language to describe events familiar to 
children. Ask some questions that will reveal their uhderstaridihg of unfamiliar words; 

• Show children pictures of objects, people or events. Read descriptive sentences and ask 
children to match them to appropriate pictures. 

The child will listen and respond appropriately to language presented orally for the purpose 
of appreciation. 

• Read and discu^ nursery rhymes. 

• Have the child listen to a story and then draw a picture interpreting a scene. 

• Have children listen to poems and imagine what they see, hear, smell, taste or feel. 

• Pxovlde opportunities for children to watch and listen to puppet sho\A/s, movies, filmstrips 
for enjoyment. 

Th? child will listen and respond appropriately to language presented oral' / to furnish 
intormation. 

• Give the child simple one-step oral directions^ such as "touch your head . . . toes . . . shins" 
or "sit on the floor." Gradually increase the number of steps that must be followed. 

• Play "Simon Says." 

• PJay "Grocery Store" where children take turns oeing the grocer getting the Items the customer 
asks for from the shelves. 

• Give the child oral directions to color, fold or cut materials In a construction activity. 

• Ask ah adult to share information about an Interesting hobby or occupation. 

• Read a short story the children and ask what it was about. Reread it, changing a major 
event. Ask the children to tell how the second story was different from the first. 

• Read_a short story or a poem that has a definite sequence of events. Have children tell what 
happened first, second and last. 

The child will listen and respond appropriately to language presented orally for the purpose of 
making judgements, 

• Readto thechildandJiscussthe story for fun. Use questions beginning with "Would you 
have . . .?" or "Why do you think . . .?" or "Do ydU think . . .?" 

• Give the child nonsense questions to listen and react to such as "Do chairs eat?" or "Do ddds 
fly?" ^ 

^ Make up some "Who am I?" and "What am I?" riddles that allow children to use a series of 
clues to make a judgment. 

Discuss the possible ways a bulletin board could be used for the next two weeks. Stress the 
importance of hearing everyone's ideas before a decision can be made. 

Read several possible titles for a class-created mural. Have children pick the one which Is most 
appropriate. 
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Goal Area - Speaking 
eontinadm of Objectives 

1. The child Will Use oral language frequently arid with enjoymiBnt. 

2. The child will develop a speaking voice which is easy to understand and appropriate to specific 
situations. 

3: The child will build a functional vocabulary related to experiences. 

4. The child will use elaborated language to describe objects, events, feelings and their 
relationships. 

5. The cliild Will use elaborated language to communicate with others. 
Suggested Activities 

1. The child wiU dse oral language frequently and with enjoyment. 

• Provide opportunities for children to_talk about experiences 
familiar to them in both structured and informal settings. 

• Ask questions which allow more than one child to make a correct response (e.g., "What 
might happen if . . .?" or "Why do you think . . .?"). 

• Plan a variety of activities in Which children may use oral language in different v\/ays. 
describing objects, people or events finger plays 

repeating interesting sequences of sounds choral speaking 

matching sounds informal reporting of experiments, trips 

giving directions creative dramatics 

informal conversations answering thought-provoking questions 
oral discussion and planning 

2. The child will develop a speaking voice which is easy to understand and appropriate to specific 
situations. 

• Set aside a specific time for sharing during the day: Keep the children in small groups so that 
more of them may talk. Encourage children to speak in a volume that can be heard by the 
members of the group. 

• Provide activities for role playing or dramaticplay. Emphasize the idea of the child sfDeaking 
for the audience to hear. Stories and favorite TV shows can provide ideas. 

• Allow children to talk to each other as they work in learning centers. Guide them to use an 
appropriate volume that will not disturb children in adjacent centers. 

• Make a list of statements that conv^y^feellngs. Havechildren act out situations that fit the 
statements^saying the sentence in a tone of voice that fits the situation, such as "Leave me 
alone! Oh boy! Is that for me? Can you help me? Look what I did! Could f try it next?" 

3. The child will build a functional vocabulary related to experiences. 

• Using a comnribh object such as a ball, have children describe what should be done with it. 
Encourage use of different verbs and adverbs. 

• Say a sentence with a missing word. "John went to " Ask 

children to supply words that could finish tho sentence. 

• Ask children to talk about the words in a story that made it exciting, scary or funny. 

Brainstorm lists of Words that fit a certain category (e.g., animals, ways a person can move, 
vyords that tell how a person feels). 

Shpwchirdreh a picture of something vvithih theirexperlence wrt^ an appropriate label 
(e.g., old clown; Have them suggest other words that could be substituted for old). Discuss 
how the picture woo Id change to fit each new label. Some children might illustrate the new 
labels independently. 

• Make a cja^ book of labeled pictures showing smelj Words, touch words, sight words and 
sound words. 115 1 [ 



4. The child will use elaborated language to describe objects; events; feelings and their relationships. 

• Take the class for a shortwalk for a specific puri^^^ See how many sounds we can hear 
colors we can see ; Encourage each child to use common words of 
descriFaibns reiat^^^^ such as pretty, ugly, beautiful, dark, light, dull, 
sharp, big, little, thin, fat, short, soft, loud, s.nooth, bUmpy. 

• Use pictures of common objects as the basis for a gue^ihg game; Have a child describe the 
object by teNing how the object is used, what it's made of, how it looks or feels, what they 
think about it until another child can guess it. 

• Use a grab bag of pictures depicting everyday events such as people riding the bus, children 
going to school, a family eating a meal together. Children may reach in, pull out a picture 
and give a few descriptive sentences about their picture. 

• Use a feel box. This is a carton with hand holes at opposite ends that are covered with cloth 
so no one can see into the bdx^ An object is placed in the box, and a chlJd sticks a hand into 
the ends to feci and to describe the object. Prompt with quertlons if necessary, but the child 
should do the talking. 

• Have childrea listejri while a Sort rtory is read aloud. Then the reader can suggest a changed 
event in the story and ask the children what they think would have happened if . . . (for 
example, in the story of Goldilocks, what might have happened if the bears had been home 
when Goldilocks first arrived?). 

• Show children pictures which clearly depict situations of strong feelings (e.g., anger, happi- 
ness, sadness, loneliness). Have children describe the actions and feelings they think are 
pictured. 

• Read a stanza of the poem, "I brke" to children. Let them complete sentences beginning with 
I like . . . that describe things and actions that are their favorites. 

5. The child will use elaborated language with others. 

• Put together comic strips without words. Have a child supply the talk for each character. 

• Have a child give directions to several others for completing a project that he or she has already 
done successfully (e.g., preparing a bird feeder, planting seeds, making a mobile). 

• Have a chMd report to a small group on the progress of a class project (e.g , the growth of 
plants, the materials collected for the art center, the changes in the class tadpoles). 

• Select a story about taljdng^a as The Three Bears or Little Red Riding Hood. 
Have the ehjid make a paper bag puppet and pretend to be that animal by creating original 
conversation. 

• Show_a filmstrip without words printed on it. Have children supply the story orally on the 
second showing or have several small groups tell their versions of the story Into a tape 
recorder. Play back the different versions. Talk about how they differ. 

• Share a wordless picture story book with a small group of children. Let them supply the 
story the second time as you show the Illustrations. 

• Bead a picture story book and ask Interesting, thought provoking questions that require more 
than literal comprehension or, before reading the story, tell the children they will be allowed 
to ask you questions about it: 

• Encourage children to ask as well as answer questions about interesting objects and events In 
the classroom. 

• Involve children in short piahning sessions in preparation for changes In the room environment, 
class projects or field trips. 

• For other suggestions, see Drama in the Creative Arts section. 
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(Goal Area — Reading 
eontinuum of Gbjeetives 

1. The child will demohstrate interest in being read to as a way to enrich personal experience. 

2. The child will discriminate auditory similarities and differences in commonly y^^ed words. 

3. The child will discriminace visual similarities and differences in cdmmdhly used words. 

4. The cf lid will analyze and interpret pictures of objects, people and events using elaborated 
language. 

5. The child will demonstrate understanding of terms used in reading instruction (e.g., top of page, 
left to right progression, same-different, beginning-ending of words). 

6. The child will recognize alphabet letters, words and phrasei; that appear frequently in the 
environment. 

Suggv^sted Activities 

1. The chMd will demonstrate interest in being read to as a way to enrich personal experience. 

• ehildren should hear stories read aloud every day. Selections should represent a range of 
literary forms and topics. 

fantasy/fairy tales realistic fiction 

inforr.ational books animal stories 

poetry 

In addition, books read to children should 

• Have a simple, well-constructed plot. 
Contain a satisfying climax. 
Use colorful language. 

Have main characters and situations easily related to children's own experiences. 
Children can respond to material read to them by 

• Creating a finger play to match the words of a poem. 

• Answering questions that require recall and thinking at hirjher levels. 

• Comparing incidents in the story to [Dersonal experiences. 

• Dramatizing roles or incidents from a story. 

• Drawing several pictures to illustrate the sequence of events in a story. 

• Attempting a project or experiment described in an information book. 

2. The child will discriminate auditory similarities and differences in commonly used words. 

• Play a game of nonsense questions Using parts of words with a minimal contrast. "Do you 
wear a shoe or a two?" "Is your dbg a pet or a pen?" Let children make up their own 
questions when they understand the pattern. 

• Collect pairs of pictures that represent minimal contrasts In Initial or final phonemes (e.g., 
man-pah, ddg-ddll). Show a child the pair and ask him/her to pick up the dne you name. ' 

• Create a set of four objects or pictures, three of which represent a single beginning sound. 
Have children pick out the one that begins with a different sdund. 

• Have children sort a collection of objects or pictures into subgroups that begin or end with 
the same sound. 
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Sive children a word that begins (or ends) with a certain letter (e.g., red for initial r). Have 
them suggest other words that have the same beginning sound. 

Record a story which contains rhymes, such as Henny Penny. Have children identify the 
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words that differ only by the beyirinihg sound (e.g., Ducky-Lucky): Let them think of other 
rhyming words. 

• Make up two-line rhymes that relate to some recent experience. Say all but the last word, 
which children will supply. 

3, the child will discriminate visual similarities from differeiices in commonly used words. 

• Provide each child with a small set of individual letter cards. Pick up a letter and ask each of 
therh to hold up the same one. 

• Print a single letter at the top of a sheet of paper containing a number of single letters or 
words: Have the child mark the key letter each time it appears. 

• Use letter or word cards to create lotto games which allow children to match equivalent forms. 

• Give a child a letter card. Have him/her find as many words as [Dbssible in the classroom that 
contain that letter. 

• Provide the child vvith a labeled picture. Ask him/her to find another copy of the word In a 
set of individual cards, or match the same word starting with a capital letter: 

4 The child will analyze and interpret pictures of objects, people and events using elaborated 
language. 

• Have children name individual objects in pictures they have drawn or in pictures from books, 
magazines or catalogs. 

• Have children create captions for pictures that capture the main idea or most important 
feature, 

• Using a single picture or a series of two to three pictures which depict action, the teacher 
asks a child to describe what is happening. Probing questions may be used to encourage a 
child to expand or clarify the description, 

• While reading a story aloud, occasionally ask children to explain why they think a character 
behaved in a certain vvay. 

• Have children sequence a set of four to five pictures and tell the story. 

• Use a short wordJess picture story to allow children to supply the language necessary to 
describe the action: 

5. The child will demonstrate understanding of terms used in reading instru {e.g., top of page, 
left to right progression, same-different, beginning-ending of words). 

• Use appropriate terminology during discussion throughout the day (e.g,, ''Put your^ at 
the top of the page." or "Find some things with the same beginning sound as sun.") 

• Allow children to sequence three or four cards which picture events in a story read to them. 
Stress the importance of left to right arrangement. 

• Move your hand from left to right under each line as you read experience charts dictated bv 
children: 

• Havexhildren arrange sentence str[ps which they have dictated from top to bottom on a chart 
to represent the correct sequence of events. 

• Give children word cards and individual letter cards. For each word card, ask them to find a 
letter card that matches the begihningjetter of the word; or for each word card ask them to 
find a letter card that matches the ending letter of the word. 

• Show children pairs of objects, pictures, letters or words. Ask thern to identify parts which 
are_ the same in some way (e.g., exactly the same, the same color or pattern, the same 
beginning sound or letter, the same ending, sound or letter). Encourage children to use the 
terms same and different in their identifications. 

• Show children a series of four to five objects, pictures^ letters or words. Ask them to identify 
the one that is different from the others and to describe how it differs. 
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6. The child will recognize alphabet letters, words an(d phrases that appear frequentiy in the 
envirbfimeht. 

• Usehigh frequency words In rneamngful contexts in the classroom (e.g., label >, captions, and 
charts). Refer to them often and reinforce children's efforts to use them. 

• Write words on index cards for individual children who request them. 

• Have a supply of alphabet and easy-td-read books in the classroom. Let children brov/se 
through them individually, 

• Call alphabet letters by name in exercises designed primarily for auditory or visual 
discrimination. 

• Help children read captions or short stories that they hdve dictated. 

• Provide children who can read with many opportunities to read to adults and other children. 

Goal Area — Writing 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will demonstrate interest in a variety of written materials. 

2. The child will demonstrate fine motor coordination In a variety of situations. 

3. The child will dictate meaningful information to an adult, 

4. The child will demonstrate understanding of the left to right pattern of writing: 

5. The child will print name and other meaningful words using upper and lower case letters. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will demonstrate interest in a variety of written materials: 

• Written words, phrases and sentences are made an integral part of the classroom environ- 
meht through the Use of 

• Children's names to label personal possessions, art products or school projects. 

• Children's names to identify responsibilities in the classroom. 

• babels on classroom equipment and materials. 

• babels to indicate areas of interest (e.g., art center), 

• Captions describmg children at work or other projects: 

• Charts describing recent classroom experiences. 

• While watching the teacher writing in the classroom, children's question about the letters 
and words being used are encouraged. 

2. The child demonstrates fine motor coordination in a variety of situations. 

• The child uses clay for squeezing, punching, rolling and flattening in making objects. 

• The child uses crayons, paintbrushes of various sizes and felt tip markers with increasing 
control in drawing. 

• Opportunities are provided for children to develop skill with scissors using materials of 
different thicknesses and textures: 

• The child fits pieces together using puzzles or pegs and pegboard. 

• AdditioM<?l activities are suggested in the Fine Motor Development section. 

3. The child will dictate meaningful information to an adult. 

• Child will sugy.. A for a new piece of classroom equipment or material. 

• Child will dictate comments as "My puppy chewed my slipper" for picture captions. 

• Child will particip. small groups to dictate 
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• A report of a classroom incident. 

• Piahs for a class trip or project. 

• A thank you note, get well letter or invitatid'i. 

• A new ending to a familiar stbrv. 

• Provide the child with shbrt wordless story book. Let tne child describe the story. 

4. The child will demonstrate understanding of the left to right pattern c f writing. 

• Child will observe teacher writing words and sentences in a left to right pattern. 

• Ask the child to follow-the-dots from 1-5 arranged in a left to right pattern. 

• Give the child a card with his/her name printed on it along with plastic or cardboard letters. 
Ask child to arrange the letters from left to right to show his/her name. 

• Have children trace over letters on chalkboard or paper from left to right. 

5. The child will print name and other meaningful words using upper and lower case letters. 

• tam^inate pieces of cardboard with each child's name written on it. Let each child trace over 
his/her name with crayon or use name card as model for printing on a separate • heet of paper. 

• Encourage child to label work with own name. 

• Provide materials to allow jnterested children to copy classroom labels (e.g., individual 
chalkboards, unlined and lined paper, erasable paper). 

Generalizing Knowledge and Skill in the eommunication Arts 

Developing skill in the communicatioij arts should be planned as an integral part of instructLon in 
learning centers. Whenever children are working at learning centers, they should be encouraged to 
talk about what they are doing vvith other children or an adult in an appropriate voice level that will 
not disrupt other classroom activities. In the eOiSlSTRUeTI^^^^ eENTER, children will communi- 
cate what should be built and whattoojs and materials wi[l be needed. At the COOKING CENTER, 
children can become f^miUar with conimqn sight words on labels and understand the importance 
af .foMowing directbns_and sequ^^^^ The LIBRARY CENTER will be a natural place to expose 
children to a rich variety of vocabulary and literary styles. In addition, books can be chosen on a 
rolating basis to supplement the concepts beihg taujhtjn any area of the curriculum. As children 
vtfork with lotto games and puzzles in the GAME CENTER, they wil! develop eoncepts of same- 
different, visual discrimihatiph skMls an^ interpretation skills: In both the ART CENTER 
and MOTOR DEVELOPMENT CENTER, children can be encouraged ♦a verbalize their movements 
and foelings as they experi^ gross and fine motor skills: The MULTI-SENSORY and 
EXPLORATION CENTERS can provide opp^^ auditory and visual discrimi- 
nation skills. In addition, these centers can provide direct experiences that serve asthe content of 
discussions, oral reporting or dictated stories. Materials in the DRAMATICS CENTER ea i provide 
many opportunities for children to use language as they role play familiar experiences. 

In order to ericourage children to develop skid In all areas of the cdmmunicatibn arts, a variety of 
materials and equipment should be provided. The following is a suggested list of the types of 
materials which should be available in the classroom. 



Chart paper 
Classification games 
Comic strips 
Feely box 

Fi[rnstrips and projector 
Fingerplsys 

Fiahnel board arid felt letters 
Informational books 
Labels for classroom objects 
Lihed/uhlined paiper 
Lotto gatnes 
Magazine pictures 



Movable alphabet letters 
; (wood^ ptastsc, cardboard) 

Name Cards 

^9'^^^^'"_9 objects 

Objects/pictures with inteiest- 
ing characteristics for de- 
scription, e.g. color, size, 

_: shape, texture, function 

Picture dictibriary 

Picture story booKS 

Poetry: 

ProjOR for dramatic play 
Puppets 



Records or tape recordings of 

common sounds 
Scraps of textured material 
Sentence strips 
Sequence pictures 
Sound shake'' s 
Tape recorder 
Word cards 
Writing implements 
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INTEtLEeTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

CREATIVE ARTS 
GHltD ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 



Child Assessment Checkiist for the^reative Arts 
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Indicators 

key: • Basic Curriculum 




Area 


Goal 




1 






• Paints, pastes, draws, weaves, rribdels and cuts with art tool*? and materials 




: Visual 


Creative Arts 










• Identifies and uses. shapes/forms, textures, lines and colors 












• Communicates ideas and experiences through artwork 












• Expresses thoughts and meanings regarding own artworks verbally 










L/eHgnis in naiurai ana maa^ art 












• Identifies objects in artworks 










• Recognizes similarities and differences in shapes/forms, colors, textures and 
lines 










Uses art media appropriately 










Pfoperly cares for materials 










• tistens to music 


Listening 


Music 










Explores a variety of music 










• Responds to simple rrtusical concepts 










• Demonstrates imagination and mond reflection 












• Listens for sounds of voices and certain rriusical instruments 










Identifies ^IhTferent notes 










• _Sings on pitch, within limits 


Singing \ 












Responds to a request iri song 












• Sings simplesbriQS 












Creates songs 












Explores a variety of instrumehts 


Playing 












Plays simple beat or tune 












• Plays or claps a steady beat 










• Claps simple rhythm patterns 












• Plays rhythm instruments as accompaniment to music 












Composes 












• Recognizes rhythm ihstrurriehts 










i 


» Respbrids rhvtKmically to rriusic 


Movement i 












Verbally describes movements 










i 


* Participates in musical games 






— I- 




4 


^ Acts 00* song stories and dramatizations 
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Indicators 



Key: • Basic Curricuium. 



Expresses ide as tfirough actio ns and words 



Uses props a ppropriately 



Plans ^eqoence and assumes role 



Pantomimes familiar actions 



Acts out familiar actidris with di alogue 



Dramatizes familiar n ursery rhyme s 



Drama tizes r ole In famli lar stc y 



■Dramatizes sequence of actions in story 



JA^orks with others to dramatize story 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
CREATIVE ARTS 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



CPSATIVE ARTS 

Everything that we know about human beings genera/ fy, and children in particufar, points to the 
fmportahcB of the arts in edvcation. They are the language o f a whote range o f human experience 
and to neglect them is to neglect ourselves. (Blackie, 1971) 

The creative arts are, indeec^, both a means of expressing feeling and a form of communication. For 
this reason, the arts permeate the vvhofe curriculum and life of the schooi; The arts will be delib- 
erately and selectively used by the teacher to 

• Enhance the learning environment for t.'ie child by contributing to the deveiopment of an 
aesthetically pleasing environment, 

• Stimulate and support the physical, mental and affective growth of children. 
The following goal areas will be described within the creative arts. 

Visual Art Creative expression with two- or three-dimensional media (e.g., paint, crayon, 

collage, clay). 

Music-Listening Act of receiving and appreciating musical pitch, rhythm and pattern. 

Music-Singing Act of producing vocally rnusical rhythms and songs. 

Music-Playing- Act of producing musical pitches, rhythms and patterns with a var.'ety of 
Instruments musical instruments. 

Music-Movement Creative expression through movement related to musical rhythms and 

patterns. 

Dramatic Play Unstructured role playing of familiar people and events. 

Creative Dramatics Adult-guided role playing of familiar situations, poems or stories. 
Children will express themselves freely and in a variety of creative ways if the teacher 

• Encourages children to manipulate and experiment with a wide variety of materials. 

• Warmly accepts a child's efforts regardless of the result. 

• Develops an informal relaxed atmosphere in which children feel free to express feelings. 

Children will express themselves freely and in a variety of creative ways if in the elassroom environ- 
ment 



• Choices can be made from a variety of materials. 

• These choices are self-selected and self-paced. 

• The room excites children visually with color, texture and arrangement. 

• Bulletin boards are at children's height for displaying finished products and art ^orks of others. 

• Criticism and dictation are avoided. All children's work Is recognized. 

• Space is available to work at easels, on tables or on the floor where one's work can bs looked at 
from all angles; 

Creative expression, like all areas of the child's development, is more effectively promoted by the 
teacher who is aware of the important relationship between a child's development and capability. In 
the arts, children generally go through the following cycles of activity. 

• Exploration, in which children need time to experiment and test materials and movements. 

• Integration, in v/hich children put together their experience to practice and recreate activity. 

• Creation, in which children produce a product of some kind. 

These three levels of involvement operate as a cycle of activity for as long as people continue to study 
an area of the fine arts (Shickendanz, 1977). Each cycle develops a more complex level of operation 
on the part of the individual. 

For each of the Creative arts areas, specific information related to the developmerit of children will be 



used to specify objectives oh a continuum of development and suggest activities to support these 
objectives. 

Visual Am — An introdaction 

The cyclesbf development in the visual arts vary from child to child, based on rnattirity level; The 
three cycles ol development, as described above, apply to the visual arts area. Within the visual arts 
area, three stages of children's development are defined. 

• Manipulative Stage 

• Symbolic Stage 

• Realistic Stage 

Itrthe Manipulative Stage, the child explores new art materials endh'^ssly, usually producing a joyful 
discovery. The cruld is most interested in seeing what effect the media will produce. These are 
explorations that frequently accompany a story of some kind, but the subjects of the story will rarely 
be recdgnizable. The child operating in this stage will often be completely absorbed in the creation. 
Not only will the child be having fun, but also will be perfecting fine motor coordination, discovering 
the world through ne\N avenues and learning the possibilities of new materials. 

In the Symbolic Stage, as the child continues to experiment, he or she will eventually discover the 
ability to produce crude likenesses of real objects. For example, the scale of an objector pLerson is in 
proportion to the importance which he or she attaches to it; The child's interest In space is lirnited to 
the flatness of the working surface. ThiiigsareTreely rearranged (e.g., the sun may be moved to the 
ground level). At this stage, the child has no comprehension of, or interest in, realism per se. 

In the Realist[c Stage JusuaNy beginn^ at ages seven to 10), the child becomes factually oriented and 
develops a conscious awarenes of adult prototypes with increasing coordination. At this stage, the 
child experiences difficulty coping with adult standards. It is a period of insecurity for the child as he 
or she works to more realistically reproduce experiences through art. 

A contmuam of objectives for the visual arts has been identified within the above described stages of 
devejopment. The reader will note that objectives for one stage overlap to the next stage of develop- 
ment. (See box on page 128) 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will use art media with ease and enjoyment. 

• Finger Painting. Print cKild's name on a sheet of glazed paper. Braw the paper through the 
vvater in a shallow pan. Put drops of fingerpaiot on several areas of the paper. Fingerpaint may 
be .p re-colored or fingerpaint base may be put oh the paper and powdered tempera sprinkled 
in it. For each drop of Jjngerpaint base, a different color may be used. For beginners, inter- 
ested in the feel of fingerpainting, painting may be done directly on a table which has a hard 
finisb^or on trays. Prints may be made by pressing paper on top of fingerpainted table or tray, 
if desired: Finished fingerpaintings may be used as covers for five-gallon ice cream carton 
wastebaskets, scrapbooks and storage boxes, and as wrapping paper. (It is essential to have water for 
clean up within easy reach.) 

• Rubbings. Lay textured material on table and cover with paper: Using the side of the crayon 
(remove paper from crayon), pjece of colored chalk, pastel or charcoal, rub firmly over the 
entire surface oi the paper^ Gutljnes of materials underneath the paper should appear. If chalk, 
charcoal or pastels are used, spray with fixative (in well ventilated area or outside). In another' 
exercise use a variety of textures as basejor rubbing. It will take practice to use just the right 
touch ~- neither too hard hdr too soft. This variation should be reserved for children who have 
developed a degree of motor skill. 

• Straw Painting. Dribble paint in several colors on paper. Blow the paint through the straws to 
create designs. Paints should be thin to flow easily. Use primary colors for beginners. 
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Goal Area - Visual Arts 






v^niinuurn ot V/Djucxivcs 






Manipulative Stage 


Symbolic State 


Realistic Stage 








1. The dhM will use art media with ease and enjoyment. 

2. The rfijjd wijj produce work that is pei^bhany satis^^ 

3. The child will learTi tedinical ^jmrts of working with various materials and toots. 

4. The child will properly rare for materials and tcwls. 




5. The child will produce work that cbrhmunicates 
thought nhd feelings. 

6. The chi!d will become sensitive to and enjoy 
natural and creative art. 


^ - - 




7. The child will increase 
ability to produce 
things more realistacally. 



i 



eollage. 6n a table,_spread out trays of se[ect8d scraps^f niaterials like_p^^ egg _ 

carton tops, shoe-box lids. Small objects may be dipped In glue while popsicje sticks may be 
used to spread glue on paper. When finished set aside to dry. In another exercise have children 
select items wanted for thePr pictures and arrange them on a dry paper before starting to glue. 
JThis sort of planning should hot be expected from young preprimary children who are more 
interested in manipulatihg the materials than in making a picture.) Holes rriay be punched in 
the edges of paper pJates,. egg cartons or heavy paper for lacing with yarn togive a framed 
effect. For tissue-paper cbllage,^ paint the paper with a thin coat of diluted glue. Then place 
the pieces of t|ssue on top and press. Co^nbine a neighborhood walk with this activity by 
having children pick up material for collage. 



2. 



• There is ah endless arhbunt of material that children will enjoy experimenting with. The 
following are given without elaboration to illustrate the variety of materials which need to 
be available to the classroom teacher. 

• Modeling with salt and flour dough, plasticene or ceramic clay 

• Design printing with an array of cut vegetables and tempera paint 

• Carpehtry 

• Mobiles 

• String and yarn art 
» Papier-mache 

• Paper Bag art 

The child vvHI produce work that Is personally satisfying. 

• Provide choices for the child. Within ah art center a choice of art activities may be available 
to the child such as easel painting, fingerpaihting or water color paihting. Within one activity 
choices may be made available. For example, the child may select from among five colors to 
use while fingerpaintihg. 

• Allow the child to talk about the production. This language may be written at the top or 
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bottom of the productidri or may be reebrded ori a separate sheet of papier and dispiayed v^^ith 
the art work, tarigdage shoald never be fbrced from the child. Child dictations, therefore, wiH 
be - /en spbrtanebusly and not as a requirement of the art experience. 

• All children's art work should be dispiayed at some time. Dispiays will be in prominent places 
of the classroom or school. Care should be taken to develop aesthetically pleasing displays. 
Children's names should be attached to the art products. 

3. The child will learn technical aspects of working with various materials and tools: 

• While experimenting with different media (e;g., flngerpaint, chalk, charcoal, clay) and different 
art tooJs (e.g.^ hras^^^^ bottie), the teacher wil! demonstrate these materials 
and wijj give individual guidance to allow a child more success with these materials. Care must 
be taken not to impose creative ideas with the materials. Teacher guidance will be used 
primarily to assist in the technicalities of using the materials. 

• Involve children in making the paste, fingerpaint or other art materials to be used. 

• Involve children in selecting the tools they will need to develop their art work. 

4. The child will properly care for materials and tools. 

• Children will plan the use of art materials with the teacher. The teacher may demonstrate the 
use of materials during this planning time. 

• Peer mohitors rr.ay be selected to assist childre. i who need help in using a particular material. 

• Routines for washing tools and cleaning up the art center will be reviewed with small groups 
and individual children throughout the school year. 

• Children will be reinforced verbaliy for cleaning up after an art activity. 

• Storageareas for aj! art tools and m terials will be clearly defined for the children with the 
expeclatlon that after tools have been used they are to be returned to the proper storage 
area so others may use them (e.g., use of a pegboard area to hang tools such as stapler, use of 
cardboard storage bins for scissors, use of special shelf for paper supplies). 

5. The child will produce work which communicates thoughts and feelings. 

• Make puppets to be used for dramatic play. 

• Paint to music. 

• Use color to expres a feeling (e.g., happy, sad, angry). 

• Make masks for creative dramatics. 

• Make murals to recall ah experience. 

• Illustrate dictated language to develop simple language experience books. 

6. The child will become sensitive to and enjoy art. 

• Field trips can provide a core experience from which art activities may develop; 

• A walk in the neighborhood to specifically see an animal, tree or building. 

• A trip to a farm> museum or commercial establishment to see specific things or events 
which may be illustrated later. 

• Sit outside with a small group or]arge group of children to look at and talk about such 
things as the sky, clouds, sun, trees, grass, etc. 

• Masterpieee of the week. Keep a print file of laminated masterpiecffs. Select prints for interest 
to chjldren. Pamtings of childre^^ family groups, landscapes, still life and colorful abstracts 
may he included. Children will also enjoy photographs or reproductions of statues. Ask 
children to sUect ''the masterpiece of the week" and hang it in a spot chosen for that 
purpose. Such a spot should be low enough for children's viewing yet open to unobstructed 
long range viewing. 
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• A small area in the classrbbiti is set aside for display; shelf space, or a small tabJe rriay be bssd. 
Fabric, colored corrugated cardboard or QtherjTiaterials arejused to provide a background for 
the display; Gblbred bdt^^ instruments, flowers: leaves, fruit. Interesting rocks, 
plants, seashelJs, statuettes, costumed fruit, interesting rocks, plants, scosheils, costumed dolls, 
bowls, vases, model cars, collections, etc. may be used as the focus of the display. As the year 
progreses, encourage children to change the display and to make one of their own. 

7. The child will increase ability to produce things more realistically, 

• Illustration of child-made books which recall an event or story, 

• Talking mural which used dictated language of children as a motivator for illustrating an 
experience. 

• Development of three-dimensional scenes to illustrate events in history, geography, science. 

• Maps to recall events or land ecology. 



Some bo's and bon'ts for Teachers 

• Use art as an integral part of the day's activities, 

• ■3emonstrate nn active and sincere interest in the artwork. 

• Provide a degree of privacy. 

• Show equal appreciation and concern for all the members of the class. 

• Prdvlde contact with art products of all ages. 

• Relate art experiences to part of the child's own experience. 

• Maintain certain standards regarding care of materials and clean lihe^ of work area and person. 

• Don't impose topics or subjects unless the child is completely without ideas. 

• Avoid ready made art techniques such as coloring books, number painting or ditto sheets. 

• Discourage children's copying a teacher-made model. 

• Don't grade children's art work. 

Materials for the Visual Arts Center 
These basic materials should be available 

Crayons — both large primary size and regular 

Pencils 

Library paste 

White glue 

Scia^or^^ mclude soma for left hand 

Powdered paint_^ red, blue and yellow; and other colors lacer 
Plasticene (sometimes called plastolene) 
Colored constructldn paper 

Manila or white paper — larger sizes for younger children 
Newsprint - 24" x 35" 

Brushes - long handled, half-inch; and other sizes later 
Other commercial materials that are appropriate 

Ceramic clay 

Pipe cleaners 

Cblored chalk or pastels 

Paper plates 

Balls of strirtg 

Craft materials -- gUitter, sequins, raffia, balsam, etc. f P ^ 

Wire — different thicknesses for different purposes O 
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Wire snappers 
Wallpaper paste 

Yarn^ . . _ 

Gammed tape — various types, sizes, colors 
Watercoiors 

These materials are appropriate for woodworkihg 

earpenter bench and pegboard for tool storage 

Vise or clamps 

Hammer 

Nails — variety of the larger sizes 

&rewdriver 

Nails and screws 

Pliers 

Fland_drilL_ 
Nuts and bolts 
Sandpaper 
Wrench 

Wood — soft wood scraps from lumber yard 
Ingredients for homemade materials 

Starch 
Soap flakes 
Flour 
Sugar 

Powdered alum 
Salt — noibiodized 
Food coloring 
Salad oil 
Cream of tartar 
Oil of clove 

Recipes for homemade art materials 

1. Wodeiing Dough 

6 cUps flour 1 cup boiling water 

3 cups salt 1 tablespoon salad oi! 

3 tablespoons powdered alum 

Add_boijing water to dry ingredients and st-r until mixed. Add salad oil and knead. Store in a covered 
container. For color add food coloring. 

2. Sawdust 

4 cups sawdust ^ cup water 
2 cups wheat flour 

Produces a v^ry pliable media — used like dough but not as firm a consistency. Shredded newspaper 
may be used ^dr sawdust. 

3. Wheat-paste Mixture 

2 cups wheat flour 
3% cUps cold water 

4. Sugar Dough 

1 tablespoon water 3 tablespoons flour 

2 tablespoons sugar Add vegetable coloring 
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5. Pd-it-yourself Clay — Safe for Children 

2 Clips baking soda 
1 cup Argd cbrnstarch 
V/a cups water 

Mix corristarch and^kirig sc>da_,^d^ water, mix. Bring to aboil stirring constantly: Thicken to con- 
sistency^of mashed potatoes. Place a wet rag over while it cools slightly. Form ciay into shapes. Let 
dry 36 hours: Color with paint or magic marker and coat with shellac or nail polish. 

6. Finger Paint 

Vi cup_df7 starchy Vegetable coloring or poster paint 

1-1/3 cups boiling water 1 tablespoon glycerin 

V2 cup soap flakes 

Mix the starch with enough cold water to make a smooth paste. Add bqiiing water and cook the paste 
until glossy. Stir IrLthe dry soap flakes while the mixture is still warrri. Cod. Add glycerin and pour the 
mixture into jars. The mixture can be kept for a week if it is covered with a damp cloth or a tight l!d. 
Add color later. Two or three tablespoons of liquid starch may be poured on wet paper, one-half tea- 
spoon powdered paint added and mixed as the child paints with It. 

7. Finger Paint 

% cUp Argb cornstarch 2 cupsJiotwater 

1 cup cold water !4 cap soap flakes/detergent 

1 envelope of Knox food coloring 

unflavored gelatin 

Combine cornstarch and 3/4 cup cold water; soak gelatin in remaining 1/4 c"p cold vvater. Stir hot 
water slowly Into cornstarch mixture. Cool and stir over medium heat until mixture boils and is 
clear. Remove from heat, blend in softened gelatin. Stir in soap until dissolved. Cool, divide Into jars 
and color as desired. 

8. Sand Painting 

Add Va part psint powder to 1 part sand and combine in large shakers. Place paper ir a large tray. 
Shake sand mixture on paper which children have covered with paste: This is also excellent outside 
dh the bare ground. 

9. Soap Paint'ng 

Fill small dishes with soap pdwder. Add a little powdered paint and water. Mix thoroughly until It 
has a medium texture (hot too stiff nor too soft). Children apply to various kinds of paper with 
fingers or brushes. 

Soap Suds Fun: 4 pints soap flakesib 1 pint water. Beat with beater til' fluffy. Let children paint 

with it on paper (designs). Drys when it hardens. 
Soap Painting: 1 cup Ivory soap flakes. y2 cup water (rtiore if you want it thinner). Beat till it is 

very thick. Let your child paint vvith this on colored paper or glossy magazine pages. 

10. Paste 

1 tablespoon powdered alum VA pirUs boMing water 

1 cup flour few drops of oil of cloves 

Mix flour and alum in cold water. Add boiling water and cook for two minutes Add few drops of oil 
of cloves. 
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Music — Ah Introduction 



We heed only to hear chUdren spdhianedus chants and melddFc taunts, ITsteh to the strong rhythms 
and precise rhymes that go with ritual games, and observe the delfghtful play fulness and inventive 
pantomine in or dinal dancing to recognize that children are inherently masical. (ftadblph & Cohen, 
19B4} 

Recognizing that individuals develop essential musical concepts in varying ways and that different 
skills contribute differently to the total musical uriderstaridirig of the child, the teacher should Include 
as wide a variety of musical skill activtties as po^ible: This variety allows the child to experiment 
with each skill until he or she can determine which is the rnost personally satisfying mode o* musical 
expression. 

Each child should be given the opportunity to discover that there ai e different ways of producing 
music. 

• Singing individually or in groups. 

• Playing dh a variety of instruments alone or with others. 

tiach child should be given the opportunity to explore different ways that music can be used as an 
expre^ive medium 

• Producing one's own music. 

• Reproducing music created by others. 

• Responding to music fDlayed by other individuals. 

The following goal areas are included as part of a music curriculum. 
Music- bistenihg 

The core component of all musical experience. Children need a wide range of listening activities and 
should be surrounded by good musical sound. This ability is a learned skill which will be taught as 
carefully as any otner skiMs and incorporated throughout classroom activities. 

Music -Singing 

This is an integral part of the currictilum for young children. Ghildren will engage in spontaneous 
singing throughout the day as wel] as in group singing. The child will develop some understanding 
of high-low, repeat^patterns, moods, tone matching and rhythm through participation in spdntan- 
eoiLS^sincMng and in group The teacher's enthusiasm and participation in singing will greatly 

evfect the child's involvement in singing. 

Music-Ptaying Instruments 

Ail children should have opportunities for exploring and experimenting with a variety of instruments 
Ihcludirig the piano, recorder, auto harp and a variety of rhythm instruments. 

Music-Movement 

Bodily rhythmic movemem is the young chi[d's most natural response to music. Besides opportuni- 
ties for free creative movement (e.g., responding to recorded music), singing games (e.g.^ London 
Bridge is Falling Down, Little Sally Water, Farmer in the Dell) and the deveropment of basic move- 
ments such as walking, running, hopping, skipping, swinging, and galloping to a rhythmic beat are 
desirable. Clapping and tapping activities can accompany songs and free creative movement can help 
to express the mood and nneahihg of the music. 

Young children can learn certain concepts better through this mode of expression than any other. 
There should be many occasions for children to experiment with 

• Free interpretation and characterization. 

• Fundamental movements such as walking, running, hopping, singing., galloping. 

• Singing games. 

• Folk games. 
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ft CO htlntitifTL of objectives in each of the goal areas of mu.-ic is presented for the reader s informa- 
tion anjd^nsideration.jflkllhotigh it is fatrly easy to recognize arid implement activities on a simple 
to more complex level of difficaLty withjn^each are^^^^ not intended that the 

order in which the areas are presented necessarily represents a cqntmuum f6r_all children: It is impor- 
tant, however, to recognize that all children will move through the cycles of activity as described 
earlier which include (ij exploration, (2) Integration and (3j creation. 

G ja\ Area — Music-Listening 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will become familiar with and explore different types of music (exploration). 

2. The child will identify different notes played on an instrument (integration). 

Sugpsted Activities 

1. The child will become familiar with and explore different types of music (exploration). 

• Introduce diverse types of music informally to children by using these different types of music as 
background for activities. 

Teacher — Today 1 am going to play a lullaby on the record player during our rest time. 

Teacher — Today / am going to play a march on the piano a$ we get ready to walk back to our o^vn 
table. 

• Involve children in selectmg records to be played as a background for classroom activity (e.g., rest 
time, quiet activities, lunch, cleanup): 

• Use parents, students and teachers to introduce the sound of different instruments to children 
(e.g., piano, violin, flute, guitar, trumpet). 

2. The child will identify different notes p>layed on ah instrument (integration). 

• Play different notes on an instrument and ask children to_ identify high and low notes; whether the 
notes just played go up or go down; whether the notes just played were the same or different. 

• Play a record and have children listen for a particular sound (e.g., the chirp of a bird, the sound of 
a bell, the sound of Peter in Peter and the Woif). 

• Have children identify the instrument being played on a record after they have been introduced to 
the instrument as suggested above. 

• Have children identify changes in the dynamics and tempo of music (loud, soft, fast, slow, high, 
low) and relate these changes to feelings they rnlght express (e.g., fear, happiness, sorrow). 

Goal Area — Music-Singing 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will learn to sing on pitch within a limited range. 

2. The child will respond to a request in song: 

3. The child will sing spontaneougly during activities: 
4: The child will create songs. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will learn to sing on pitch within a limited range. 

• Sa^ther children around the piar:^^ autoharp or guitar to sing with the teacher. The teacher has a 
repertoire of songs to sing. Children are invited to sing along after the teacher has sung the cong for 
them. Songs learned in this way will be sung often by the teacher and the childr in both during a 
singing session, as well as wli Je working in a variety of activities. Select songs wnieh are relatively 
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short and with simple, repetitious Words and a_ririelodY arid a strong rhythm (e.g., Where is Thump- 
kin?, The Bear Went Over the Mountain, The Farmer in the Dell). 

2. The child will respond to a request in song: 

• During whole group se^ion, while the teacher takes the role, the foiiowing phrase is used for 
children to respond to in song: (Tune - Where is Thumpkm?) 

Teacher — Where is (chitd's namei— ? 

wh ere is ? 

Child - Here 1 an-'. 
_ Mere I arn. 

Teacher — No w are you today (Sir or Name) ? 

How are yotj today ? 

Ghild — 1 arn fine. 

/ am fine. 

• C* 'Idren listen to a song on a record and then sing along with the record at a learning center or in 
the whole group. 

3. The child will spontaneously sing during activities. 

• Children or teacher may spontaneously sing during activity time or transition time. 

It's Clean up time, 

it's dean up time, 

it's time to step our work. 

it 's cfean up time. 

I t 's ctean up time. 

It's time to stop our work. 

4. The chiid will create songs. 

• eh[ldren may develop their own songs around a particular theme (e.g., snovy, rain, pet) or in 
response to a particular activity (e.g., fingerpainting, stringing popcorn, working with blocks). 

Goal Area — Music-Playing Instruments 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will explore a variety of instruments. 

2. The child wiii be nb\e to play a simple beat or tune. 
3 The child vvill compose music on an instrument. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child wil! expldre a variety oi instrurhents. 

• Experiment with an instrument. Instruments may he Jaid out on a tabie: Children are encouraged 
to select an instrument in order to fjnd out what kind of sound it makes. The children may also be 
encouraged to find out v?hat kind of tone (loud or soft) or what kind of rhythm they can make. 

2. The child will be able to play a simple beat or tune?. 

• Use drums or sticks to establish tempo for songs or underline beat In recordings. Select instruments 
for special sound effects (e.g., Rickory, Dickory, Dock). 

• Tap out beat with an instrument to accompany recorded or played music. 

• Have children use different instruments to accompany recorded or played music. 

• Have child pick out a tune on an instrument. 
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3. The child will cenhpbse music on an instrument. 

• Talk about or review a story or event. Encourage children to compose music to retei! the story. 

• Allow children to record music they have composed. 

Goal Areia ^ Music-Mdvemeht 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will develop tiie ability to interpret music through body movements, impersonations and 
dramatizations; 

2. The child will develop a vocabulary of fundamental movement (e.g., waikihg. running, skipping}. 



Suggested Activities 

1. The child will learn to interpret music through: body movements, imoerscnations and dramatiza- 
tions. 

• Ask children to find their own ^ace. This is a place where ej'en with outstretched arms, they do 
hot touch anyone else. Then ask children to explore their space without moving from where they 
are (e.g., down to the floor, up as high as they can reach, over to the side, to the front, to the back). 
While remaining in the same spot, c.iildren may be asked to "make yourself as small as you can," 

or "take up all your space." 

• Ask children to move around the room moving very slowly. Try to move at the came speed bi't on 

a different level (higher or lower). Move around the room using just one part of your body touching 
the floor. 

• Ask children to begin to run across the rddm. "When you hear the bell, freeze." 

• Give children freedorh to respond to music as they wish. At first, do not give children ropes or 
scarves; let them just use their bod'es. Ghildrer* may need some guidance to respond appropriately 
to rhythm, tempo jnd mood of th? music. Ask questions which will help (e,q:, "Is the music fast 
or slow? ' "fs the music high or low?" "Does the music sound like marching or skipping?"). 

• Scarves may be used by children to trail in the breeze as they run, to lift high to the sky and down 
to the ground, to wrap around themselves, to become wings. 

• Mylon ropes may be used to swing, twirl, skip with or to draw a circle around each child. 

• Folk Dance. The teacher rriay use recorded music, piano or guitar. For kindergarten children, folk 
dancing usually cbrisists of singing gamesiike "Ring-Around-the-Rbsey," "Here W_e Go tooby Loo," 
"Doing the HoJcey-Polcey," "A Tisket-A-Tasket," "tittle Sally Wa^<3r," "tondan Bridge," "The 
Farmer in the Dell." Gather children irta lme or semicircle so that you are facing the same direction 
as they are. Demonstrate the steps for children to im[tate. When the children have mastered the 
steps, putonjhe music. Re teach as necessary. As with singing, these folk games will be played over 
and over again by the children. Over the year the children will deveJop ability to engage in these 
games independently. 

• Take children to see dancers. Whenever possible have the dahc<3rs interact with the children so that 
the children can learn new dances or steps from these dancers. 

• Set up a "movement corner" equipped with scarves, a drum, hoops, large pieces of cloth, hats, wigs, 
broom sticks, interact with children as they move spontaneously by naming their movements and 
helping them expand their ability (e.g., "You're twisting your crm. What other part of your body 
can you twist?"). 

2. The child will devr^'op a vocabLilary of fuhdarnenttjl movement (e.g., walking, running, skipping). 

• Throughout all th^ activities, use specific labels for movement. 

• Encourage children to use specific labels to describe their movements and moven.ents of others. 
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Suggestidns for Music Eqiiipinent end Materials 

• Phonograph and records (portable, ihrt pjeds, headphone jack) 

• Keyboard instrurnehts 

• Piano and bencri or miniature portable_organ, or other accompaniment instruments 

• Tone bars, bells, or xylophone for experimentations 

• Scale of bottles of water or pipe lengths tied to a rod 

• Access to autoharp or guitar 



Homemade instruments 
Oatmeal boxes 
Pie tins, lids^ etc. 

Bottle caps loosely naiJed to a stick 
Small cans f iJJed with grave! 
IS-jncbJengths of doweling, serrated 
Sandpaper on blocks of wood 
WashSoard 

Pie tins with bottle caps attached 
Large can SnWW stretched. rubber cover 
Resonant blocks of wood and metal 
Large nail suspended on string 



Classroom Concert 
Music of the Sea and Sky 
Ensembles, Large and Small 

And many, many more records for young children 

Capital records 

Instruments of the Grehestra 

Educational Activities, Inc. 

Rap Palmer Song Albums 

RCA Victor Educational Department 

Adventures in Music series (2 aibums per grade level) 



Rhythm hjiruments 

Rhythm Instruments 

Lohga drums, bongos 

Cymbals, finger cymbals 

Jingle bells 

Maracas 

Rhythm sticks 

Sand blocks 

Snare drum 

Tambourines 

Tom -torn. 

Tone blocks 

Wood blocks 

Triangle 

Bowman records 
Animals and Circus 
Nature and Make-BeUeve 
Pictures and Patterns 
Masters of Music 
Music, USA 
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Dramatics — An Ihtrddtictioh 

77?^ power to think, to express, to interpret, and to evaluate ideas distingvishes man from the 
beasts of the fietd and the creatures of the jungle. fMann, 19&3) 

Dramatization, a natural form of expression for children opportunities for personal involve-, 

ment and free expression. Through spontaneous crective play, children begin to clarify and internalize 
their concepts of the world around them. 

Dramatics may take many forms: Two basic goal areas Vv'ill be used to describe the broad area of 
dramatics. 

bramatic Play 

Children identify themselves with persons or ^ings with which they have had first hand contact or 
about which they have learned vicariously . Dramatic play evolves out of a child's experiences and is 
free of teacher direction or control, A housekeeping center, woodwork canter, block area, and large 
wheel toys all provide exceltent opportunities for dramatic play. Within these experiences, children 
may ''try on" roles of parent, worker, child, friend or baby. Field trips to the grocery store, airport, 
fire department or shoe repair shop can result in delightful dramatic play. 

The role of the adult is crucial in establishing an environment which encourages children to engage 
in dramatic play activities. The adult 

• Sets up the equipment, but allows the children to decide when and how to use it. 

• Helps solve problems when children are not able to solve them alone. 

• Adds equipment to help expand children's ideas. 

• Takes a role at times to share the experience with the children but does not control the play. 

• Observes the grovvth of children. 

Creative Dramatics 

Involves children in a group activity to act out an experience while guided by an adult. Children are 
encouraged to develop their own dialogue a^^ There are no lines to be memorized. The teacher 

may enter into the chUdren's play by raising questions (e.g., '"What would happen next?" "How do 
you think the little pig felt?''h The teacher may supply additional preps and play materials. 

Creative dramatics activities will include uti'ization of stories, poems, paintings and music. Experiences 
will generally develop out of the following sequence of activities. 

• Pantomining characters, moods snd situations 

• Adding dialogue 

• T eacher introduces ah open ended scene as a simple problem 

• Children act out stories with which they are familiar 

• Children act out stories created by themselves 

6oal Area — bramatic Play 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child \A/j|| express experiences and ideas through action and words. 

2. The child will u:;e a variety of props and costumes appropriately. 

3. The child will plan a sequence of actions to assume a role in agreement with others. 

Sdgg<»ted Activiti^ 

At the Dramatics Center the children may engage n experiences that encourage development of one 
or all of the objectives stated above. 
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Activity* 



Train 



Jewelry Store 



Clothing Store 



Restaurant 



Environment 

Line up-chair-S, two in a row, ".o 
resemble a train: 



Dispiav related books and 
pictures nearby. 

Set up tables on "counter" 
where "tickets" may be sold. 



Arrange selection of jewelry 
on "coanter" Of table, or place 
jewelry in boxes on shelf. 



The children may take turns 
buying and selling jewelry. 



Display related pictures nearby. 

Take "dress-ups" and place on 
hangers on clothes rack, 
or 

Place folded clothing oi. shelves 
or in drawers. 



Set up-^sm?!l tables and chairs in 
secluded aroa. 



Pictures of food parted on paper 
may substitute for menus: 



Cut out pictures of food may also 
be used for actual food. 

Same idea may be applied outside 
in relation to tricycles and drive- 
in restaurants. 

The children may- take turns 
being waiter, waitress, patrons. 

Use related pictures. 



Other suggestions for the Dramatics Center may include 



Rocket launching 
Space flight 
Poctbr's office 
Bus ride 
Service stations 



Qrocery store 
Be? Jty Parlor 
Airplane flight 
Office 
Hospital 



Materials 

Abo'it 10 small chairs 
Railroad caps 

' TickiEjts" — colored paper (The 
chiJdreri would love a roll of 
expired theatre tickets.) 

A punch and rubber stamp and 
ink pad 

Table o'- "counter" 
Old suitcases (small) 
Pictures of trains, train stations, 
conductors, engineers 

Old jewelry 
Jewelry boxes 
Sales slips 
Bags 

"Money" and cash register 
Pencils 

Tables, and shelves 
Pictures of jewelry 



Clothing 

Hangers and rack 
Boxes, bags 
Pencils, sales slips 
"Money" 
Cash register 

Store "counter" {chest of dravv^ers 
inay be used) 

Related pictures - clothing stores, 
children in dress-ups 

Small table and chairs 

Tablecloth 

Napkins 

Dishes 

Silverware 

Trays 

Sales slips 

Pencil 

Menus (paper with food pictures 
on each) 

Empf/ boxes or pictures of food 
Pi^ctures - restaurant scenes, food, 
cooks, waitresses 
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Activity 

Combine dramatic play 
with block ptay 



Materials 
Cars and trucks 
Airpianes 
Boats 

Train: - 

Rubber or wooden animals 
Rabber or wooden people 
BisX:ks (hollow or unit) 
Boat? 



Erivirbhrtieht 
Arrange blocks in a simple basic : 
way to suggest dramatic play and 
also stirhulate other building 
(children inav add to this basic 
structure or start 2 hiBw one). 
Blocks may be stacked nearby on 
the floor as a^^sn^^ suggesting 
their use in dramatic play; 

Hgve block accessories nearby 
(preferably on shelves in block 
corner). 

Put up related pictures in 
block corner. 

S&rr%t themes to consider 
Airport 

CfiR-and trucks 

Boats 

Trains 

Zoo 

Goal Area — Creative Dramatics 
Gontinuum of Objectives 

1. The child will pantomine familiar actions and characters with little cr no dialogue. 

2. The child w|!l act out familiar actions and characters with d'alogue. 

3. The child wiij drarriatize poems and nursery rhymes. 

4. The child will assume the role of a character in a familiar story. 

5. The child will sequence actions in a familiar story. 

6. The child will work with others in dranmatizing a story. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will pantomina familiar actions and characters. Ask children to ^nove as though they 
are in one of the following situations. 



Subject 

Animals 



Working 



Helping at home 



Activity 



elephants- walking 
rabbits hopping 
birds flying 
horses galloping 
frcgs jumping 

climbing a tree 
sawing a tree 
ioading a truck 
chopping wood 
digging 

sweeping the house 
painting a wall 
ironing 

climbing the stairs 
rriowing the lawn 



eondition to Suggest Feeling 
or Interpretation 



in ? circus parade 
holding Easter eggs 
in spring sunshine 
in a race 

to escape a child who is trying to 
catch them 



to put out a fire 
for Christmas 
with toys 
for a campf Ire 
to plant a flower 

before company comes 
c'eah, bright, Vellow 
jDarty clothes 
to bed 

to make the yard prettier 
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Subject 

Characters 



Nature 



Activit*/ 

giant walking - 
fairies tiptoeing 
soldiers marching 
a tired child 
gobiiris dancing 

tceesjsway Ing- 
rain pelting down 
wind blowing 
leaves floating down 
seed gfovving into flower 



Cbriditibhs to Suggest Feeling 
or Interpretaticn 

through -a city - - 

past a sleeping baby 

in review before the General 

waking in the morning 

on Hallo\A/eiBn night 

on a windy day 

during a thunderstorm 
on fiying kites 
in autumn wind 
in spring sun and rain 



2. The child will act out 'imiliar actions of characters and dialogue. 

• After reading a famiHar story to children such as Goldilocks and The Three Bears, Three Little 
Pig:, or Three Billy Goats Gruff, have children as a group 

Retell story. 

• Select parts. 

• Act out the story. 

• Name simple props available to assist children with their dialogues. 



3. The child will act out familiar nursery rhymes and poems. Children may be asked to match their 
movements to the words of any of the following poems. 



Jack be nimble 
Jack be quick 

Jack jumped over the candlestick 
Poems to drarhatize 



The three little kittens 
They lost their mittens 
And they began to cry 



Jump or Jiggle 

Frogs jump 
Caterpillars hump 

Worms higgle 
Bugs jiggle 



Lions stalk 

But 

I walk. 



Shakes glidie 
S-?a gulls slide 

Mice creep 
Deer leap 



Mr. Turkey and Mr. Duck 

Mr. Turkey took a walk one d? / 
In the very best of weather 
He rnet Mr. Duck on the way 
And they both talked together. 
(Sobble, gobble, gobble, 
Quack, quack, quack, 
Good-by, Good-by, 
And they f- -^th walked away. 



The Litt!t) Turtle 

There was a little turtle 
He lived in a box. 
He swam in a puddle. 
He climbed on the rocks. 



He snapped at a mosquito. 
He snapped at.a flea, 
Ke snapped at a minnow, 
He snapped at me. 

He caught the mosquito. 
He caught the flea. 
He caught the minnow, 
But he didn't catch me. 



(One hand on top of the other to form a turtle) 

(Hands together in motion) 

(Fingers of one hand iclin^bihg up other arm) 

(Use your hand to pretend you are catching something 
in the air.) 
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The Goblin 



A gobiin lives in our house, in our hOui n our house. 
A goblin jives in our house all the year round. 

He bumps 

And he jumps 

And he thumps 

And he stamps 

He knocks 

And he rocks 

And he rattles at the locks. 
A gobMn Hves in our house, in our house, in our house, 
A goblin lives in our house all the year round. 



Fingerplays 
Hinges 

I'm all made of hinges, 
'cause everything bends. 
From the top of my neck 
Way down to the end. 
I'm hinges in the front, 
I'm hinges in the back. 
But I have to be hinges 
or else 1 will crack. 

Our Little Baby 

Our little baby has ten toes 
Two little ears and 
One little nose. 

Teh Little Friends 

Two little houses across the street 
Operi the doors and ten friends meet. 
How do you do, and how do you do. 
Such nice sunny weather 
Off they harried to (school?) 
Teh iittie friends together. 



(Bend elbows, Dend knees, partial !y) 

(Motion from neck down) 

(Bend front) 
(Bend back) 
(Clap hands) 



(Show ail ten fingers) 
(Point to ears) 
{Point to nose) 



(Hold hands^ fists closed) 

(Open fingers) 

(Fingers bow to each other) 

(Bring fingers back up) 

(Move fingers in a hufrymg motion) 



Poems to masic 

The Spaceman's Out in Space (Sing to tune of The Farmer in the Dell) 

The spacernan's out in space, the spaceman's out in space. 

Hi oh,, the dairy oh, the spaceman's out in space. 

The spaceman takes a suit.... 

The suit takes a rocket.... 

The rocket takes a launch... 

The launch takes a satellite... 

The satellite takes the sun... 

The sun stands alone... } Q 
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Did You Ever See a Rocket? 

bid you ever see a rocket, a rocket, a rocket? 
bid you ever see a rocket, go thiis way and that? 
Go this way and that way, go this way and that way. 
Did you ever see a rocket, go this way and that? 

f Repeat using other aerospace items) 
Where is Thambkin? 

(Hold up thumb) 



{Hbid up first finger] 
{Hold up second finger) 
{Hold up third finger) 
(Hold up fourth finger) 
(Hold up ail fingers/thumb) 

Singing games 

Ring Aroand the Rosy 
ton -hn Bridge 
Lobb, ' oo 

Did Yon Ever See a Lassie? 

Here We Go Round the l\/lulberry Bush 

Yankee Doodle 

Pop Goes the Weasel 

A'huniing We Will Go 

Skip to my Lou 

Go Round and Round the Village 



Where is Thumbkin? W ^ is Thumbkin? 
Here I am. Here I am; 
How are you.this morning? Ver/ well I thank you. 
Go a- way. Go a-way. 

Where is Pointei ? 

Where is Tall Man ? 

Where is Ring Man ? 

Where is Pinky ? 

Where are all men ? 



4. The child will assume the role of a chbiacter in a familiar story. 

• Children will plan together by identifying the characters, the sequence of the plot and simple 
properties needed. 

• The adalt a5^n/es_as a guide plan the dramatization and in deciding on the pro- 
perties: Suggestions for dramatizations 

Goldilocks and The Three Bears 

The Three L ittle Pigs 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff 

(^ps for Sale 

The Littfe Red Hen 

Henny-Penny 

Ask Mr. Bear 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
The Tales of Peter Rabbit 

5. The child \A/ill sequence actions in a familiar story: 

• Use any of the stories suggested for dramatization in Objective No. 4. Bring their attention to the 
importance of roie playing incidents in the correct order. 

• Have children create a story play using one of the following suggestions. 



Activity 



ProceNJures 



Situations children have experienced 
like going to the farm or to parents' 
place to work, makihg a house, buying 
groceries. Field trips, films and class 
visitors suggest story plays. 

A story play 

Trip to the woods 

(3oing to the woods — take the school 

bus to the gate. 
Walk and look at the beautiful trees. 
Pick Up a pretty stone and feel all its 

sides. 

Listen to the airplane — see it through the 
Jeaves. 

Listen to the bird's song — find it, see the 
nest. 

Run and jump over the stream. 
Look at the vidjets. 
Stop and sway like the trees. 
Sit down to rest. 
Eat a snack and take a drink. 
Walk to the bus. 

Other topics for story plays 

Baking a cake, playing in the snow, hunting for . . . , wrapping a gift. 

6. The cWld will work vvith other children in dramatizing a story. After listening tathe stbry several 
times> the child will plan the dramatization with other children, identifying the characters, sequence 
of events, needed props, music. The child will then work with other children in performing the 
drama for others. 



Children suggest the sequence of activities. The 
adult narrates while the children pantomime the 
action. 



The aduit narrates a story play he or she has 
prepared or that children have created together. 
Children pantomime the action. 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

NUMBER UNDERSTANDINGS 
CHILD ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 
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Child Assessment Checklist for Mathematics 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
NUMBER UNDERSTANDINGS 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
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Goal - NUMBER UNDERSTANDINCSS 



. . . number concepts canno t be taught by the teacher since the only way the y can b-? /earned is 
by the chlTd^s own consiraction, {Karnii and Devries, 19761 



the curricuium is to be thought of in terms cf activity and experience rather than kncv/ledg^. 
to be acquired or facts to be stressed, (Hadow Report, 1931} 

Ihtroductibh 

An understanding of numbers and number reiationships is, inde&^J, 3 natural part of the active life 
of a child. One need ohiy witness a five-year-old sharing a sack of candy, coUntiny marbles wan or 
keeping track of who ate the most cookies to realize the vita] roje that number concepts play in the 
liie of 3 young child. As aii integral part of the daily living of chittJren in a kindergarten classroom, 
numbers and number understandings are experienced by the child through 

• stories 

• songs 

• rhythms 

• experimenting with and e^ pioring many different things 

• grotip games 

• cards^ and dominoes 

• aiming games 

• racing, chasing and seeking games 

• creative manipulative materials 

• routihes iriciUding distribution of materials, cleanup, transitions and pisnnlng 

• collecting things 

• hearing adults use number language and number concepts 

• dividing things 

• keeping records 

• many impromptu happenings during the day. 

Deveibpmant of number understandings involves two levels ef kno\ 'ledge on the part of the learner. 

• Quantitative attributes and relationships of objects in the world (e.g„ "He has more than 1 have." 
"My tower is higher." "She ate all the cookies.") 

• Symbols used to represent these attributes and relationships (e.g., A learning center invitation 
with the number "4" in the corner to indicate how many children may work in that area at one 
time.) 

To develop both of these vita! levels of number understanding, the elarsroom environment should 
provide children with 

• Many concrete situations which encourage c^ to use and gam understanding of quantity 
and relationships before they are introduced to number symbols. 

• Exposure to number symbois as these are used to represent quantities and relationships of objects 
in a variety of meaningful concrete learning settings. 

Effective teaching in this area involves the teacher in extending and expanding mathematical under- 
standings as children interact in a wide variety of classroom routines and instructional settings. The 
role of the teacher includes 

• Teaching number concepts when they are useful and meaniiigful to the child. 

• Talking about number relationships as they relate to activities. 

• Providing appropriate materials and equipment to stimulate discovery of number reiationships. 

• integrating number experienc-f into all areas of the curriculum; 

• Allowing children to repeat activities to reinforce number concepts. 
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• EhcoUragmg children to verify answers among themseives. 

• Eneburaging childreii, i way, to become aware of the relationships smong objects and 
events i^ their daily environment. 

Development of number understandings has beei) divided into four broad goal areas; 

Number and Numeration The ability to identify the properties of a cbllectibn which answers the 

question "how many?" or "which one?" 

Measurement the ability to express the size of a particular charact eristic of an object 

or set or experience in terms of some reference unit which possesses 
that characteristic. 

Geometry The ability to understand position in space. 

I^oney The ability to identify and use money in exchange for something else. 

Children may operate with underhand ing_frorn rnore than one goal area at a time. In other words, 
the goal areas, as presented, do not constitute a continuum. Within each goal area, objectives have 
been identified along a continuam to represent a range of child growth. The fojiowing objectives 
and activities are suggested for implementation with kindergarten children. 

Goal Area — Number and Nurneration 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. Classification. The child will be able to group objects according to similarities. 

2. Seriation. The child will be able to arrange objects or events in some kind of order based on 
differences among them. 

3. Matching one-to-one^Thexhi|d will be able to identify "how many" by matching objects from 
one set with objects of another set. 

4. Recognition and naming of number groups. The child will be able to recognize a set of one, a ;et 
of two, a set of three, etc. 

5. Counting. The child will be able to recpgriize arid name sets in order as they increase by one. 

6. Combining arid separating sets. The child will be able to combine and separate sets with different 
properties. 

7. Reading numerals, the child will be able to interpret symbols that represent number properties. 

8. Writing numerals. The child will be able to write symbols that represent number properties. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Clarification. The child will be able to group objects according to similarities. 

• Grouping. Children are asked to group themselves based on something they are wearing (e.g., "All 
children wearing tenriis shoes may be seated at the table," or "All children wearing something 
green will sit on the floor.") 

• Touchbox. A group of objects which are alike in some way are placed in a box such that the child- 
ren cannot i»ee the objects. (Attach a sock to a hole in the box or have the child close his/her eyes 
and feel the things through a hole in the box.) As the child feels the objects, she/he may describe 
them and conclude how all the objects are alike (e.g., "All of the objects in the box are long, 
smooth, brushes.") 

• Sorting Boxes. Boxes are made from tins or ca tons which cdhtaih a collection of things, such as 
buttons^ shells, socks, Jloves, toys, spoons; The chiJdor a small group of children is asked to select 
objects from one sorting box whose contents have been spread out on a table or area of the floor. 
After amplo time to mampulate and gr^^^^ objects along some dimension, the teacher will ask 
the child to talk about how the objects grouped together are alike. 
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• i Spy. Describe one commdh prdperty of a set. For example, "I spy a set of round things that are 
silver." Different sets can be placed in different areas around the room. The children try to identify 
the set by asking questions (e.g., "Is it a set of foUr yelldw buttons?" or "is it a set of three baby 
shoes?"), eiiildren can play this game in pairs or groups of four. 

2. Seriation. The child tvill be able to arrange objects or events in some order based on differences 
among them. 

• Children order therhselves frcrtl shortest to tallest. 

• In the dramatic play area, a child is encouraged to put the dolls in sequence from smallest to 
largest in order to decide which dolis would best be used to act out a story. 

• Using sorting Boxes containing grouped objects_such as bottles, shoes, hats, pans, each chi W is 
asked to arrange the objects Jn some order. After the child has had ampJe time to manipulate the 
obiects, she/he is encouraged to talk about how she/he ordered the set of objects (e.g., smallest 
to largest, heaviest to lightest, light pink to dark red). 

• Based on the manipulation of sorting box materials, the child develops a stick or button collage 
and puts the objects in some kind of order. 

3. Matching one-to-one. The child will be able to identify how many by matching objects from one 
set with objects from another set. 

• Have child put scissors, or jars of paste or the boxes of crayons back on the shelf by putting each 
object in its designated hole, or slot or circle. 

• Encourage a small group or pair of chHdren to place dominoes together so that the ends with equal 
sets are matchwi. With some children, the teacher or another adult will need to be available to 
encourage children to accurately match the dominoes by asking such questions as, "Can yoi! find 
another domino with as many dots on the end as this one?" 

• A pair of children, using felt board pieces and a felt board will build sets of objects which will be 
accurately matched by their partner, constituting an identical set of felt pieces. 

• Ask child to get enough napkins, or cups or straws so each person in the group will have one. 

4. Recognizing and Klanr^^ng of Nuit^ber Groups. The child will be able to recognize a set of one, a set 
of tvvo or a set of three. 

• Using a set of cards that havea set of objects on them, the child can match the cards that have the 
same number of objects on them. 

• Using a set of farm animals, the child can recognize a set of onr iiorse, two pigs, three cows. 

• When selecting a learning center, the child can recognize when a center has the maximum number 
of children (e.g., two children at the art center; five children at the listening post). 

• Using a set of flash cards with different numbers of objects on them, the child can identify the 
number of objects on the cards at an increasing rate. 

5. Counting. The child will Be able to recognize and name sets in order as they increase by one. 

• Using an pgg carton or other container with pockets, the child is asked to place chips or objects 
in each pocket, increasing each pocket by one object. 

• Using a group of objects, each child is asked to make a one more than pattern, e.g., X 

X X 
XXX 
X X X X 

• Using a set of felt pieces, the child is asked to point to the sets that correspond with the song 

Qneiiiiie, two Hitle, three little Indians 
fovr titt/e, five littte, six little Indians 
Seven littte, eight tittle, nine little Indians 
fen little Indian boys. 
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• Each child (two to three in a group) has a small rubber balJ aaeLa set of jacks; Each child has a 
turn to bounce the bail and pick up an increasing number of jacks before the bgjj bounces again 
{e.g., bburice - pick up^brie jack; bounce - pick up two jacks; bounce - pick up three jacks). 

If the child does not pick up the right amount of jacks in sequence, she/he loses her/his turn. 
The first child able to pick up al! of his/her jacks wins the game. 

6. Cprtlbihihg and separating sets. The child will be able to combine and separate sets which have 
different properties. 

• When distributing materials, ask child such questions as, "If y ou puta box of crayons at the 
art center, the game center and the construction center, how many boxes will you need?": 

• Osing^a set of cubes, children are encouraged to combine and separate sets: As the children 
are doing this, the adult asks questions such as, "How many tubes would you have if you put 
the red ones and the blue ones together?" "How many would you have left if you took the 
yellow ones away?". 

• Using a sorting box of objects, children are encouraged to combine ar. ] separate sets asking 
questions such as those suggested above. 

• When routinely collecting things in the elassrobm, ask child such questions as, "If yoti collect 

a spoon from each table, how iinany will you have in ah?" "!f you collect two paste bottles from 
each center, how many paste bottles will you collect?". 



7. Reading numerals. The child will be able to interpret symbols that represent number properties. 

• Using felt objects and felt numerals, have children match the numeral to the number of felt 
objects on the felt board. 

• Use numerals at each center to indicate the number of children who wiJl work at that center. 
PUring the planning session with the whole group of children, these numbers and numerals will 
be discussed. 

• Use a variety of games in whsch the child rolls a die or uses a spinner chart vvith humerals on it 
to determine how many spaces she/he can move on the game board. 

• Using sets of objects put together by a child, the child will be able to select the numeral which 
accurately describes the number in the set. 

8. Writing numerals. The child will be able to represent in writing number properties with symbols. 

• The children trace numerals that represent the number of objects in a set of objects. 

• A child records the numeral representing the number of children absent each day on a daily 
attendance chart. 



A child records the number of children having a birthday that month on a birthday cake chart. 
The chiJd makes a number book in which .ne number of cut outs or drawn objects on a page 
is described by a numeral written on the page beside the page with pictures on it. 
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Goal Area — Measurement 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. eompaung and ordering. The child wii! be able to make statements about the relationshio of at 
least two objects. 

2. Using nonstandard units to measure. The child will be able to use a go-between device ie q hand 
foot, paper clip, string) to measure things: ' ' 

3. Using standard units to measure: The child will be able to use standard measurement tools such as 
cups, measuring sticks, scales, clocks and thermometers. 
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Suggested Activitses 

1. Comparing and ordering, the child will be able to make a statement about the relationship of at 
least two objects or events. 

• Using blocks, cubes, cuisenaire rods or Uniflex blocks, have children build trains which are higher, 
longer, shorter or wider :han a train which has alres^dy been built. 

• Ask children to buiid something longer, shorter or the same length as something else. 

• Use a variety of games in wliich children identify such things as "Whose car traveled further?" or 
"Whose balloon is largest?" or "Which ribbon is longest?"; 

• Using stories read to children dealing with relationships, such as The Three Bears or T'hree Billy 
Goats Gruff, children are askec? to dramatize these stories recalling relationships among the story 
characters. 

2. Usiir^g nonstandard units to measure. The child \y\\\ be able to use a go-between device to measure 
things. 

• Rave a child measure a distance in the yard or room by stepping off the distance. First, have the 
chijd use giant steps, and then have the child or another child use baby steps. Ask, "Why are the 
numbers different?". 

• Have a child stand against a wall and mark his/her height. Have the child measure the height in 
hand lengths. After the child counts the nunlber of hand lengths, repeat the procedure using your 
hands. Ask, "Why are the numbers different?". 

• Using arbitrary units such as books, index cards, pieces of ribbon or paper clips, letthe children 
measure objectiarotihd the room. Record their measurements on a class chart which lllustrates the 
object rneasured and the measurement. Discuss why some objects measured in different ways have 
different measurements. 

• Using different cohtainers, have children measure apaii of sand at the sahdtable. Record their 
measuremehts dri a chart. Ask, "Why do different children get different measurements for the 
same pail of sand?". 

3: Using standard uni'^ to me^^ child will be able to use standard measurement tools such as 

cups, measuring sticks, scales, clocks, thermometers. 

• Use time as a means of talking about and planning the day's schedule (e.g., "It is twelve o'clock - 
Time to go to lunch." "It is two o'clock — Time to clean up."). 

• Use a large class calendar to talk about the day, the week and the month. 

• Read and record the classroom temperature and the outdoor temperature. 

• Use a centimeter ruler or ceritirneter cubes to determine line segment distances such as the distance 
between fairly close pieces of classroom furniture. 

• Use metersticks or a meter trundle wheel to measure the length of a classroom or hallway. 

• Compare the weight of a variety of objects on a balance scale. 



Goal Area — Geometry 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. Awareness of body in space. The ch^ld will be able to move in space without fear, receive and 
give directions for getting from one point in space to another and judge distance to a specific 
place. 

2. Geometric figures and solids. The child will be able to identify, sort and construct geometric 
figures and solids. 
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Suggested Activities 

1. Awareness of body in space: the child will he able to move in space without fear, receive and 
give directions for getting from one point in space to another and judge distance to a specific 
place. 

• Use a variety of rhcvement activities in which the child can rreely explore own space. (See 
Creative Arts.) 

• Have children use landmarks, address^ sign, phone narnber to identify how to go from school to 
locations such as the child's horne, grocery store, nearest mailbox. 

• Use direction names such as north, south, east, west in describing locations in classroom or out- 
side the classroom when appropriate. 

• Estimate distances using terms such as blocks, inches, feet, yards, ^e.g., "We will walk about 
two blocks to the stoplight."). 

2. Geometric figur^ and solids. The child will be able to iderytify, sort and construct geometric 
figures and solids; 



• Allow children to explore and manipulate a container of geometric figures cut from cardboard 
or tagboard. As children work with these figures, the adult can interact to help children find 
figures that are alike and provide their name*;. Children may then put together and identify 
figures that are alike. 

Make templates from cardboard or another, stiffmaterlal. Make these available in the number 
center. Children may use pencils or crayons i:o trace different figures on paper, 

• Shape Bingo. Childreh cari p^^ game independent of the teacher as they would a regular 
Bingo game. Children should do the calling so they can practice the names of the figures. 

• Use geoboards or pegboards on which children may construct a variety of geometric forms. 
Teacher may encourage children to make different figures by asking questions such as, "Can 
you make a square on your geobdard?" "Can you change your square into two rectangles?" 
"Can you change your square into two triangles?", 

• Clay or plasticene construction. Make clay or plasticehe models available for children to use 
during activity time. Encourage children to make a clay or plasticene construction to look the 
same as one of the models. 

Goal Area — Money 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. Recognition, The child will be able to recogniz.^ coins and bills as representing a value 1or exchange. 

2. Naming. The child will be able to name common coins and bills. 

3. Value. The child will be aL'e to understand the value of each piece of money and associate specific 
number values with specific pieces of money. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Recognition. The child will be able to recognize coins and bills as representing a value f5r exchange. 

• Encourage children to engage in store play where they will use play money or real coins to purchase 
grocery items. ^ 

• Discuss with children the money you will need to purchase items for the next cooking experience. 

• Encourage children to buy stamps ir the play post office using play money or real coins. 

• Encourage children to buy train, pifine or boat ticKets in the construction corner using play money 
or real coins, ^ > r 

2. Naming. The child will be able to identify by nartie common coins and bills. 
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• Have children sort coins that are alike. The ada!t will assist the children m naming their groups of 
coins. 

• Deveiop a money chart displaying a penny, nxkel, dime, quarter, fifty -cent piece and a dollar bill. 
Children may use this chart to help them identify coins.they ore using. After each coin or bill is 
written, the value amount is written using nurnerais. Children may v^ork in pairs to recall the value 
of each coin. 

• Use a Money Bingo Game in v^hich children match the name of the coin with the picture of the coin 
on their bingo cards. 

• Using a Box-0-Money, children will identify the specific value of each coin in the box. 

3. Value, The child is able to Understand the value of each piece of money and associate specific nurh- 
ber values with specific pieces of money. 

• In the play grocery store, the child can pay the exact amount of money charged for each itetn. 

• Give the chiJdren a variety of coins and a shopping list with the price after each item. Have them 
purchase the list of items. 

• Have individual children be the grocery (:heck-out person in the store. The check out person will 
give exact change for purchases made. 

• Arrange a shopping trip to a neighborhood grocery store for three of the children. Each child vvifi 
purchase the same item for the sam^ price (e.g., an apple tor 12 cents). One child will be given two 
nickels and two peni.ies; one child will be given one dime and two pennies; and the third child will 
be given twelve pennies. They will discover that each amount of money is the same and will buy 
the same amount. 



Generalizing Knowledge and Skill in the Area of Mumber Understandings 



Number understandings should be deliberately worked into the learning centers in the classrcgm. In 
the Construction Center, children will, at tirnes, b? comparing sizes of structures, cr^timanng distance 
and stating relationships of structures. At the Cooking Center, measurement i>nd number are a 
natural part of the learning process. Lotto games, bingo games and pegboirds will all entice young 
children to become naturally invoJved In number understandings at the Game Center. Number com- 
parisonsand relatianshipswill be a vital part of the Mu'tisensory Center as they will be at the Explora- 
tion Center where classification and prediction tasks will be most relevant. The Art Center and Drama- 
tics Center should provide many opportunities for children to apply number understandings to their 
representations of practical life experiences. Numerous comparisons and use of number symbols will 
be possible at the Motor Development Center, Number understandings will be a vital part of the books 
and stories looked at and read to children at the Library Center: 

As has been illustrated in the Suggested Activities, a wide variety of materials and equipment should 
be available in the classroom which invite and stimulate children to learn and use nun.bers. The 
following is a suggested list of the kinds of materials that should be available for use !)v young child 
ren in the c'assroom. 



Adding machine 
Attribute blocks 
Bingo number games 
Building blocks 
Calendar 
Cash register 
Compass 

Containers of various sizes 
Cubes 

Cuisenaire rods 
Dial telephones 
Dominoes 



Egg cartons 

Felt or flannel pieces and board 
Geoboards 
Geometric shapes 
Geometric shape templates 
Geometric solids 
Lotto number games 
Measuring cups and spoons 
Measuring sticks 
Milk cartons 
Number finger plays 
Number poems 



Number songs 
Numoer die games 
Number spinner games 
Pattern blocks 
Pegs and pegboards 
Scales 

Touchhoxes 
Toy money 

Variety of m-^nipulable things 
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Child Assessment ehecklist for Science/Health 
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Observing 


Science 
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• Observes growth changes in living things 
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uses CDservaiionb 10 soive proDiems ana Qraws conclusions 










Cohibihes parts of prevli^us dbservatibhs to solve hew priablems 










Talks about likenesses and differences _ 


Classifying j 










« Sorts by shape, colon size, texture 










Groups objects and events that havis one characteristic in cdmmdn 










• Djfferehtiates between li\^riQrnbhliviaci; plahts; animals 










Evaluates classifications and makes knowledgeable and vhoughtfal judgments 
duoul inem 
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Predictinyi 










States a prediction based oh a specific previous experience 
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• Identifies colors 










• Idpritifip^ hn^-holfi' wf*t drv* NaHt-flark 










• Identifies sounds as loud, soft; high, low 
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Describes a conclusion drawn from a variety of observations 
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• Describes differences In weather from day to day 










• Identifies motions, such as push, pull 










• luantlfies objects by characteristics, such as lighter, heavier; larger, smaller; floatable, 

■ lOllTIUdiaUit? 
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Health 










• Identifies ways to care for the eyes, ears and teeth 










• Demonstrates habits of cleanliness 










• Recognizes the importance of food in the growth process 










• Identifies various foods by name 
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Goal SCIENCE 



Every time you tell a child the outcome, you rob him of the chsnce to discover it by himself, 
f Source unkno wn) 

Introduction 

Children are natural scientists with their spontaneous riorlosity and sensitivity to change: They 
explbre^^iscdver^nd^xperim before they hear the word science. Science experiences, both 

formal and informal, help children develop their thinking skills as well as gain knowledge about the 
world; Children need many opportunities to develop the skills of observing, questioning and solving 
problems with familiar materials. Many science materials may be brought into the classroom by the 
children themselves. 

Science act. , .ties will allbvv and encourage children to 



explore summarize discover 

experiment compare group 

question report plan 

contrast find rr'ationships draw conclusions 

collect observe generalize 

With such subjects as 

leaves vegetables conservation 

seeds flowers space 

soil chicks safety 

rocks turtles air 

insects shakes cloth 

frogs hamsters electricity 

eggs Jiqmds machines 

water sand magnets 

heat mud any other subject of 

light balance interest to children 

birds sanitation 



Children at this level have already begun to study the world around them but they have not yet 
developed the thinking skillsTiecessary_to be_tr^ul^ efforts to understand their 

natural surroundings^ Tlie continuum of deve young children in science is based on the 

devdoprnent of basic thm skills. What children think about and what 

children experience is the content for development of thinking skills. 

In general, children vviji neeil to explore and rnanip^ things in their environment which 

will arouse their curiosity and interest, this curiosity and Interest will then be used by the teacher 
to develop and extend the child's language, knowledge and thinking abilities. 

Activities which aid In the developmeht of the most basic thinking skills, then, need to be inciaded 
in the kindergarten program . These goal areas are 



Dbserving Finding differences in physical properties (e.g., cojof, size, shape, texture) of objects 
by directly observing and mahipulating or changing them 

Classifying Finding likenesses and differences in a collection of objects and grouping according 
to those that have or do not have a single characteristic (e.g., red, not red) 

Predicting Making predictions based on observation and experiences 

Reporting Describing observations in ways that can be understood by other children and adults 



These four areas are the basis for a Rihdergarten_sc|ence program. Objectives for children's developme 
will be developed within each of these four areas that will provide a range of abilities in the develop- 
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rtierit of thinking skills. 

The following objectives and activities are suggested for inplementation in a science orogram for kinder- 
prten children. 

Goal Area — Observation 
ContihUurh of Objectives 

1. The child will observe a variety of concrete objects. 

2. The child will talk about the dbservatidh. 

3. The child vvill use observations to solve problems and dravv coriclusibris. 

4. The child will combine parts of previous observations to solve new problems. 

5. The child wiJI evaluate his/her observations as he/she makes knowledgeable and thoughtful 
judgments about the value and purpose of the observations. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will observe and talk about observations with others. 

• Following the reading of the book Round As A Pancake, the child discusses the objects described 
in the book. 

• As chMdren explore arid rnanipulate a variety of objects from the treasure box which today con- 
tains 200 buttons, the children will respond to teacher questions that allow more than one correct 
ansvver. 

• The children will talk about the doors they observed on their door walk around the block that 
morning; 

• The children will talk about the collection of rocks that was placed in the science center this morn- 
ing. 

2. The child will use observations to solve jDroblems and dva\N conclusions. 

• The child brings objects from home that are rounf.\ 

• The child is asked to describe an^article of clothing that might belong to a set of buttons the child 
has selected from the treasure box. 

• The child dictates to the teacher (or other adult) an experiehce chart story that describes the best 
kind of environment for their turtle, based on their observations of the turtle. 

• The child will plan and draw a rhura! to illustrate the different plants and leaves they observed on 
their walk. 

• The child will group rocks that look alike in some way. 

3. The child will combine parts of previous observations to solve new problems. 

• The children win participate in an Art Center to develop cdllages containing round objects and 
shapes using a variety of materials such as yarn, strings, paper, etc. 

• The children will match sets of buttons to pictures of clothing. 

• The children will develop an appropriate habitat in the classroom for an animal they observed and 
talked about before. 

4. The child will evaluate his/her observations as he/she makes knowledgeable and thoughtful judg- 
ments about the value and fDurpose of the observations. 

• The child will discuss his/her collage with an adult. The child will be asked to talk about why she/ 
he selected or designed the collage as she/he did. 

• The child is asked why the buttons ^j*ie/he selected s^e appropriate for a particular type of clothing. 
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• The child will talk about his/her block constructibri with ah adult or another child. 

• The child will talk about why she/he grouped the rocks as she/he did: 

• The children will evaluate how well they built the habitat for the turtle by looking at the chart 
they developed, and with an adult's help, check to see if they have planned for all the needs of 
the turtle: 

Goal Area - Classification 
Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will talk about likenesses and differences in objects and events. 

2. The child will group like objects and events. 

3. The child will combine previous experience to more preciseiy group and classify objects or events. 

4. The child will evaluate classifications and make knowledgeable and thoujhtful judgments about 
them. 

Sugpsted Activities 

1. The child will talk dbout likenesses and differences in objects and events. 

• Using egg carton sections, group a varie.^ of objects from the treasure box (rocks, bottle caps, 
buttons, leaves, shells, corks, sponges, plastic and metal objects, wood objects, bolts, hinges). The 
child and teacher (or other child) will discuss why the objects were grouped together. 

• Using pictures of animals, clothing and fruit, sort those which are alike and talk about why they 
are alike. 

• Match and talk about pieces of materials which rhay be grouped by color, design or texture. 

• Group children who are alike in one way (e.g., eye color). Have a child who has been asked to 
close his/her eyes or leave the room, guess why these children are grouped together. 

• Group pictures of food (e.g., fruit, meat) and talk about how each group of food is alike. 

2. The child will group l|ke objects and events. After discussing similarities and differences, a child 
will independently group objects that are alike. 



3. ThechiLd will combine previous experience to more precisely group and classify objects or events. 
Using activities similar to these listed under objective "1" (see above), the child will be able to 
group objects together based on finer discrimination of features of each group. 

e.g.: Buttons are grouped together because they are round and silver. 

Pictures of animlls are grouped together because they are dogs; they are all long-haired dogs. 

4. The child will evaluate classifications and make knowledgeable and thoughtful judgments about 
them. 

• The child will select an item that does not go with the rest of the group (e.g., a wooden cube among 
a set of rocks): 

• The child will make judgments about the work or value of a group (e.g.. What can we do with these 
brushes? Are hinges important to us?). 

• The child will be able to group and classify ideas as helpful or not helpful. (While discussing ground 
rules for behavior at centers today, it is agreed by the children that the Idea to let the kitten out of 
the cage will hot be accepted because this would frighten him/her.) 

Goal Area — Predicting 
ContinuUrh of Objectives 

1. The child will state a prediction. - 
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2. The child SAriM state a prediction based upon specific previous experience and discussion. 

3. The child will state a prediction based upon a number of prievidUs experiences. 

4. The chffd will evaluate a prediction based upon previous knowledge and exfDerience. 

Scigg^ted Actiyit!€» 

1. The child vvill state a prediction. 

• The child will respond to such questions as 

• Do you Ihink it will rain today? Why or why not? 

• Do you think these objects will sink or float? Why or why not? 

• Do you think our kite will fly today? Why or why not? 

• What do you think will happen to this piece of bread if we let it sit on the table all day? 

• What do you think v/ill happen to this piece of ice if we leave it on the patio? 

2. The child will state a prediction based bri specific previous experience and discussion. 

• The child will respond to such questions as 

• Based oh your experiment yesterday with floating and sinking objects, which of these objects do 
you think will float? Why? 

• Based on our discussion of clouds, what kind of weather do you think we will have today? Why? 

• Based on our experience with ice yesterday, what do you think v. ill happen to the ice in this 
tray if we let it sit outside the refrigerator? Why? 

3. The child will state a prediction based on a number of previous experiences. 

• The child will respond to such questions as 

• Based on the fact that it is cloudy today and based on the fact that the temperature is below 
freezing, what kind of weather do you think we will have today? 

• Based on our experience of growing bean seeds and based on what we kndw plants need to grow, 
why do you think the farmers had trouble growing crops this summer? 

4. The child will evaluate a prediction based on previous knowledge and experience: 

• The child will be able to explaih why she/he does not agree with a prediction. (John just said he 
thought this paper clip would float, but you don't think so. Can you tell us why you think it will 
sink?) 

• The child will be able to explain why she/he changed his/her prediction. (First, you said that you 
thought it would rain today. Then you said it would snow instead. What did you think of that made 
you change your mind?) 

Goal Area — Repiortirig 
Cohtihuurti of Objectives 

1. The child will be able to recall an experience, 

2. The child will be able to talk about or accurately describe an experience. 

3. The child will be able to combine a number of experiences and make conclusions about these 
experiences. 

4. The child" will be able to evaluate the reporting of an experience. 
Suggested Activities 

1. The child will be able to recall an experience. 
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• The child will have opportunities iri discussion groujjs to taVy about something that has happened 
in or out of school. 

• The child will participate in creative art activities to recall previous exfDerience (drawing, pantomime, 
creative mbvernent); 

2. The child will be able to accurately describe an experience. 

• The child will draw a picture after a walk to recall what she/he saw on the walk. 

• The child will participate in developing a wall mural to sequence the things that happened on the 
walk. 

• the child will report to an adult what happened on the walk. 

• The child will take snapshots of interesting thtngs that happened during the walk, then describe fvach 
picture. 

• The child_will develop a graph with blocks showing the number of different types of Buildings 
observed during the walk. 

• The child will develop a picture book to be developed over tirne to record changes {e.g., seasonal 
changes, plant growth). 

3. The child will be able to cornbine a number of experiences and make conclusions about these 
experiences. 

• All of the above activities might be used to respond to the following questions. 

• Ba:^ on our field trip to the farm and based on thejpictures we have been talking about in class, 
what kinds of things would you expect to find on a farm? 

• Based on what we have done at the Booking Center this v;eek, what ingredients can we Use to 
make a salad? 

• What do you think are the most important things we need to remember when we are working 
at the Woodworking Center, so that nobody will get hurt? 

4. The child will be able to evaluate the reporting of ah experience. 

• The child will be able to add ah idea to a written report: 

• The child will be able to question an inclusion !n the report. 

• The child will suggest using another word to describe what happened, as part of developinq a 
report. 



Generalizing Knowledge and Skill In Science 

Development of a variety of learnirig cjenters focused ^n a skill or topic related to the science program 
will allow children to use and generalize these skills and knowledge to different settings. In other 
words, the child will hava many _dif^erent settings, provided by the learning centers, to use and 
practice new skills and understandings (e.g.. The child will use observatibh skills to sort at the multi- 
senrory center, build at the cx)n^^^^ center, make a collage at the art center, etc.). The foilowlng 
are suggested as po^ible content themes for development of science centers. 

• Water play table 

• Weighing instrurhents such as a balance scale 

• Measuri^ng instruments such as ruler, yardstick, meterstick, or common day objects such as shoes, 
gloves, hands, which can be used to rheasure 

• Magnets: bar and horseshoe 

• Sandtable with scoops, measuring cups 

• Treasure box containing a variety of objects 
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• TbUchbbxes containing a variety of objects 

• Nature items such as: shells, stones, leaves, bark from trees, moss, wood, cocoons, nests, insects 

• Cornpass 

• Seed?2 and buibs 

• AquariUiti 

• Terrarium 

• Hot plate and cooking utensils 

• Electric bulbs and battery 

• Worn out clock and other items to take apart and put together 

• Tape recorder 
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Goal: SOCIAL STUDIES 



Introdoction 

Since affective development has been discdssed in another seetibn of the handbook, the emphasis In 
this.area of carriculumWLIl be to identify and illustrate knowledge concepts in social studies that are 
meaningful for the five-year old chi<d: The follov,/ing goal areas have been identified for social studies. 

Cooperative Group Living Uriderstaridihg how people cooperatively live and work together. 

Cultural Diversity and Heritage Understanding that people come from many different back- 
grounds. 

Physical Environment Understanding how physical features of the environment affect 

what people do. 

B^^use yojjhg thinking is egocentric, they have great difficulty understanding many con- 

cepts in the area of social studies. They see the world from their own point of view arid do not 
understand things that are quite different from their own experience. Involving children in a variety 
of social studies experiences should help them expand their understanding of time and space. 
Successful social studies activities will allow children to 

• have many real life, first hand experiences with people arid places. 

• reproduce these experierices in a variety of play and learning activities: 

• build and- use past experiences and current interests to understand new content about experiences 
with their immediate environment and eventually the larger world. 

Commuriity Involvement 

Orie rriearis of providing children with first-hand experience about their environment is to involve 
community peopJe {e.g:^ doctor, fireiighter, police officer, garbage collector, grocer, banker, airplane 
pilot) directly vvith th^e c^^^^^ discussion and direct experience these community people 

can share their job experiences and travel experiences as well as particular customs that may be 
^^^'^^'^^^^J ^9 addition, parents can bring many home experierices into the classroom 

for use as a base for instruction. Such things as cooking experiences, crafts, music, art and dance that 
are already familiar tc one child may be shared with other children. This will promote a greater 
understanding of cu rural influences on one's life. 

Field Trips 

Another means of providing children with first hand experiences with their environment is to take s 
variety of well planned field trips. To insure learning for children, field trips should be plariied in 
three stages. 

• Preparation 

• Implementation 

• Follow-up 

Preparation. The teacher should consider a variety of ways to introduce new ideas, new language and 
new people to the cn! Id ren before they begin a field trip. The teacher may use one or more of the 
following in preparing a child for the field trip. 

• Pictures 

• Language activities related to new concepts 

• Bulletin boards 

• Multimedia {films, filmstrips, records) 

A carefully planned introduction greatly increases the meaning of the experience for the child. For 
example, the teacher is preparing the children for a walk around the block to observe the different 
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kinds of hom^ people live in. Using a set of pictures, the teacher and. children talk about each 
picture, describing what each house is made of, how many rooms it has, and how it is different from 
other houses. Following the five to 10 minute discussion, the children are 

• Grouped so that about five cfiildren are .vith one adiilt (parent volunteers in addition to teacner 
and assistant). 

• Asked to dictate to their aHult leader hew each house looks so that the adult caii write down 
what each child says. 

• Told they wil! talk some rriore about the houses when they return to the classroom and develop 
a mural to share with others. 

A jetter of_explanation about the field trip to the parents will serve as an effective school commu- 
nication, and can serve to involve parents as voiuhteers in the preparation, implementation, and 
follow-up phases (Figure 1). 

/ir77p/(9)77e/7ra^/b/7. Thrcughbut the field trip experience, adults should encourage discussion by 
children in their small groups. Adults should be available to limit small group size frorn five to seven 
students per adult. A low child-aduJt ratio will also help insure safety of the young children. Per- 
mission slips should include information about destination, means of transportation, date and time 
schedule, lunch arrangements, child's name and parent/guardian signature (Figure 2). 

fDiloW'Up. Following the field trip experience, the teacher and children should review concepts and 
apply understandings the children have gained from the experience. This experience may be worked 
into several learning centers. For example, following a trip to a farm, building a farm with plastic 
animals and blocks may be worked into the GONSTRUeTION GENTER. Other activities which may 
be used as follow-up activities include 

• language experience charts • crafts 

• murals • reading 

• making a Book • audio recordings, tapes, recordings 

• building with different kinds of blocks • organizing photographs taken during the 

experience 

Goal Area — CobjD€rative Group Living 
Continuum of Objectives 

1: The child will understand that people as individuals and groups have rights which must be respected. 

J_^_^ ^^jJd will assume responsibility for own behavior and demonstrate behavior that contributes to 
the welfare of the group. 

3. The child will develop the concept of family as a community. 

4. Th? child will understand how individuals live together in groups. 

5. The child will develop the idea tFiat a community is a group with small contributing groups. The 
child will name some contributing groups in the community. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will understand that people as individuals and groups have rights which hriust be respected. 

• Set up cubbies, bins, or shelves to serve as individual storage spaces for children's persohaf 
possessions. Designate individual spaces by labeling each space with a picture and/or child's 
name, Ehcburage children to store their personal possessions in the space and to respect each 
other's spacer. 

> Arrange the classroom so that children can find a private space to be i^lone if they want to be. 
lalk with children about how this space will be used. 



• Talk with children about whether they v nuid like to display something they have made. Respect 
the decision of the child. 

2. The child will assume responsibiiity for own behsvior and demonstrate behavior that contributes 
to the welfare of the group. 

• Throughbut the year discuss and establish_with the chifdren basic rules for behayidr which will 
make it rnbre pleasant to work together. The fewer rules, the better. Refer children to these 
rules occasionally to help them develop appropria*^ and successful behavior in the classroom. 

• During snack time involve IndivlduaJs and groups of children in preparing and serving the snack. 

• Ask children to assume responsibiiity for routine tasks such as watering plants, feeding animals 
and arranging materials. 

3. The child will develop the concepr '"f fairiily as a cbmrhuhity. 

• Interact vvith and observe childrir! as they play in the DRAMATICS CENTER. Pick up cues 
from the childreri about their understanding of family roles and living together as a family: Use 
their cues for planning activities and discussion. 

• During a whole group session talk about who lives in each child's house (e.g., goldfish, cats, dogs, 
aunt, mother, father, sister^ brother). Show and discuss pictures or different families, ranging 
from those with one parent and one child to those with two parents, grandparenici, several 

Figure 1 

tetter to Parents Requesting Their Assistance 

bear Parentis): 

Tuesday mbrnirig, Octbber 18th at 10:00 a.m., ybUr child will take a walk around the block of the 
school to observe and talk about houses pebple live In. We rieed parent volunteers at that ^'me to 
take srriall groups (5-7) of children on the walk. I will need to meet with these parent: tc. k about 
the procedures for this walk at 9:00 a:rn. that same morning. 

Please send the bottom portion of this note to schoc' -vith your child if you can be with us on the 
iSth. Thank you. 



Name can assist witli the walk Tuesday norning, October 

18th. I will meet with vou at 9:00 a.m. that morning. 

Figure 2 
Sample Permission Slip 

_ permission to go on the class field trip to 

child's name 

" " . I understand they wi!i be leaving sehocl 

destination 

at and returriirig at on , 

time time date 

and that they will be transported by . Lunch* will be provided by 

car, bus 



from home, school cafeteria 



Vf federal lunches are provided for any students, they must still be provided to the students regard- 
less if a field trip has been planned. 



children and pets. Ask such questions as, "What makes a family?" "Why do we live in families?' 
The.tiBacher or assistant rniay wish to record the language of children from such a session to 
display later or to be illustrated. 

• Read books about a variety of farhllles. Discuss the charscteristlcs of these families with the 
'"hildreii: 

• Hdvij children draw pictures of their families. Label the members of the fs a the children. 

4. ThiB child will understand how individuals live together in groups. 

• Discuss with the children how each member of the class is fependent upon other members to 
keep the classroom clean, keep the noise level such that others can hear each other speak, help 
keep materials and equipment organized at a designated place. 

• Take a walk with children to observe and use traffic signs. Discuss how these signs help us to 
live with other members of the community. 

• Implement a scavenger hunt in which small groups of children have to work together to find a 
list of items. DiscUss how members of each group help each other. 

5. The child will develop the idea that a community is a group w tl - ll contributing gronps. The 
child will narre some contributing groups in the community. 

• Visit members of the commuiiity and talk about how they help other community member- to 
live better tcgether (e.g., s\orp owner, fire fighter, nolice officer, farmer, dentist). 

• Set up rf:dr'^.atic- rL^v area so groups of children can role play community members as they live 
in p 'community. 

• HiJVG chili- . p. develop berks, murals, individual pictures describing the function of community 
mepibc.'i. 

Gt?;sJ Area - Cultural Diveisity and Heritage 
Conimuuin of Objectives 

1. TSe child will describe special events and customs in own family, 

2. The criild will describe special events and customs in families other than own. 

3. The child wii: accept the fact that although people may live, dress, speak and eat differently, they 
all have needs similar to own. 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will describe special events aiid customs in own family. 

• During whol^ group time give individual children opportunities to talk about special happenings 
in thejr family. Jnco; --ate this information into daily newspapers or experience charts (e:g:. 
Yesterday Maria's grdiidmother came to visit from Mexico. She brought Maria a pinata.j. 

• Encourage children to talk about the food they eat at home. "What Is your favorite food?" "Do 
you know how it is made?" Incorporate these discussions Into cooking and eating experiences 
at school. Invite parents to work at the eOeKlNG CENTER to introduce and make special 
recipes for the children. 

• Encourage ehiidren to share pictures of ^h^^ir family celebr^riing a special occasion. Allow 
children to talk about or dictate descriptions of what is happening in the pictures. Make a special 
display of thesr pictures in the classroom. 



2. The child will talk about and describe special events in families other than own. 

• Read stories aboct .children who come from different backgrounds than most of the children \r 
the class. Discuss with the group how these children live differently and how these children live 
like they do. 



• Develop a clas scrapbook with pictures of chiidren celebrating events in special ways. 

• Listen to records and sing songs related to a variiety of culturai holidays. 

• Show filmstrips and films depicting the celebration of a variety of cultural events. 

3. The child will accept the fact that although people may live, dress, speak and eat differently, they 
all have similar needs to own. 

• Show pictures of a variety of people who live in the immediate community {e.g., young old, 
tail and short, fat and skinny, black and white, poor and rich). Raise questions as "How a. ^ all 
these people different from one another?" "Even though these people are different from one 
another, how are they alike? 

• Develop a class mural depicting f5eople who come from different backgrounds, but have s milar 
needs. The mura! might be divided into three or four sections titled "All People Need." 

• When reading about, listening to or talking about famous people (e.g., Abraham Lincoln, Martin 
Luther King, Betsy Ross^ jlk about how these very famous people are like e tch ry- us. 

Goal Area — Physical Erivircnme 

Continuum of Objectives 

1. The child will be able to label and describe physical features in the community (e.g., hill, mountain, 
field, meadow, valley, beach, river). 

2. The child will be able to talk about how people use different physical areas of the community. 

3. The child will be able to talk about how people misuse certain land areas in the community ano 
how to prevent these misuses of the environment. 

f' 

Suggested Activities 

1. The child will be able to label and describe physical features in the community. 

• As childrer^ hare experiences they have outside of school with the class, encc Tage childr* n to 
describe tht locations they have been to, such as a mountain, a stream, a beach. 

• Allow children to photograph and bring photographs of land features that they have visiu.d or 
that are in the neighbdrhdqd. Have them dictate some sentences to describe e^ch photograph. 
Display the photographs with the dictation in the classroom. 

• Make books using photographs, drawings, or cut-out pictures of land features. Have children 
dictate a label and description for each picture. 

2. The child will be able to talk about how people u different physical areas of the community. 

• Take children to observe a land feature such o-^ a lake, a meadow, or a forest^ Ask the children 
what they would like to do in the area. Wh»it do other people do ir this area? 

• Visit a road construction site to observe such things as removal of c hill or scraping for a road 
surface: 

• On a teacher-outlined terrain mural of mountains, rivers, valleys, lakes and forests, have 
children add roads, bridges, tunnels and houses to show how people change these physical 
environments. 

3. The child will be able to taJk about how people misuse certain land areas in the community and -: 
how to prevent these misuses of the environment. M 

• Take a walk to a polluted stream. Ask questions such as, "Why can't we drink this water?" 
"What makes the water unsafe to drink?" "How can we help keep our rivers clean?" 
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• On a smoggy morhihg talk about how the air outsLde feeis and looks. What causes smog? How 
can people in t!ie cohimunity help eliminate smog? 

• Take a ride or walk to a park: Talk about the sounds, smells, looks of the park. Ask questions 
such as, "Why is it so quiet In the park?" "What do you hear?" "What smells do you smell?". 

Generaiizlng Knowledge and Skill in Social Studies 

Social studies concepts are integrated irito all aspects of_our jives. In the classroom, social studies 
concepts should be integrated into all learning centers. The following examples reflect this multi- 
disciplinary activity approach: 

• Periodically introduce career bd>:es cbhtainirig a few role playing props into the HO'JSEKEEPING 
CENTER. 

• Set up a grocery store using a cash register, empty boxes, empty cans, grocery bags, and an "open" 
sign in the MATH CENTER. 

• Let a child record directions on how to get between two specif ic ppmts, or report vital location 
information for a fire at a neighbor's house in the LANGUAGE ARTS CENTER. 

<» Have the children cut out pictures of people working and people playing from magazines in the 
ART CENTER. 

• Make a pizza in the COOKING CENTER. 

Many resources will undoubtedly be needed to extend social studies activities into your learning 
centers. The following materials would be appropriate to include in the'^e centers. 

• dress-up clothes 

• career boxes for waitress, construction worker, carpenter, nurse, police office?", te^^cf>:r, fire 
fighter, airplane pilot 

• picture file of people and places 

• magazines for cutting 

• collage materials art box 

• books about young children in various cultures and soeio-eeonornlc settings 
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INTEbtEGTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
PRdGRAM EVALUATION CHECKLIST 
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Program Evaluation - jntellectual Development 



Yes 



Ccr.Trn.-yjtm o; Obferfh'es 

1. A ccn' inuum of objectives in the Intellectual Area of 
d: v«lopment is used to 

A. Assess individual child growth and need. 

B. Select and plan classroom activity. 
Classroom Activity 

2 Spicif;c learning activities have been planned in the 
intellectual Areas of 

A. CommunlcaTjnn Arts 

B. Science 

C. Social Studies 
b. Numbers 

E. Creative Arts 

3. Classroom activities place emphasis on development of 
information and concepts (PRODUCT) as well as on 
the ability to think about this kndvvledge in a variety 
of ways (PROCESS): 

A. Expectations for learning specific understandings 
or skills are communicated to children. 

B. Children are encouraged to raise questions. 

C: Chi^ldren are encouraged to plan strategies for 
learning. 

D. Teacher records Information about HOW a c'^ild 
learned as well a^. WRAT a child learned. 

4. Classroom activities provide foi the integration o' 
learnmg and development to take place and 

A, All areas of development (physical, affective, 
intellectual) are considered while planning 
activities. 

B. A variety of activity options arid hiaterials 
related to a center theme are available at each 
center. 

Learning Environment 

5. A wido array of activities are available for children. 



No Somet imes 

' ""t' ~ 



Notes 



I 
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6: Organization of thie learning ehvirohment motivates 
chiidren to 

A. Actively participate with materials and people. 

B. Use all of their senses to explore and learn: 



C. Extend ability to talk about and describe 
experience in a variety of ways. 

D. CDfiveiop strategies for explorjng and discovering 
new concepts and understandings. 

E. Deal with one concept or skill in a number of 
different settings. 

f. Raise questions to clarify and extend experience. 

7. Children's !ntire?^s and work are continually displayed 
around the room. 
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WORKING WITH PARENTS 
OVERVIEW 
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Overview 



During the 12 moriths fdlibwing kindergarten entrance, the child spends a rpihimum of 81S hours in 
the full-clay kindergarten program. Five times asmariy waking hours are spent under the supervision 
of the parents, baby-sitter, older siblings, relativ^^ day care workers or television. When collabora- 
tion exists between t^^^ likely to be significant; vvhen 
th^ere jalgnorance about the school's objectives and activities, or about the home's values and 
activities, the school experience will have minimal significance. Clear communication and mutual 
understanding between teacher and parent will enhance the program's effect on the child. 

Importance of Parent Involvement at Se kindergarten Level 

Obviously, kindergarlen may be the child's first contact with an educational p/dgram, certainly with 
''reaK' school, eonsequently of some anxiety for the parent, the child and even the 

teacher: No matter how impoverished, overwhelmed, insecure or ambivalent, most parents want 
their children to do well in school. It may appear that the parents who want to be involved are those 
who cause the greatest problems for their children. 

The teacher's primary responsibility is to teach childrisn, not parents. However, devoting some energy 
to helping parents develop their skill and confidence as their child's home teacher is likely to have 
both immediate and long-term benefits for that child and for younger siblings. 

A Word of Caution 

One surely vyill not be equally effective with every parent. All parents probably will not attend each 
parent rheeting, ev-ery open house or all field trips. 9ne can only begin with a small cadre of parents 
and then expand the program as more parents become hooked, and as one's own skills grow. 

Setting the Stage for Parent Involvement 

Parent involvement begins with the school's first contact with the parent. Parent participation can be 
encouraged or djscouraged during these early contacts. Impress on parents the importance their 
behavior plays in what their child learns. Many parents are unaware that 'n their informal interactions 
with the child they are actually teaching. Make sure parents feel they still play a very important role 
in th^ir child's learning, even though the child is enrolled in a classroom progrr^ 

Administration of the assessment and screening tests is another of these impor;: tt early contacts: 
Since screening instruments will be closely related to program objectives, it may be helpful for 
parents to observe the testing session. Parents can be briefed about how they are to behave during 
testing. In a subsequent feedback session, discuss how to teach for underlying processes ratiier than 
the test item. 

In planning a successful parent involvement program, rernember some basic principles. 

• For any group of parents, a variety of activities should be available. Different parents have varied 
heeds and interests. A teacher working cooperatively with colleagues In the school can increase the 
variety of activities available. 

• An assessn ept of parents' needs and interests must be conducted if activities are to r-Mect parent 
preferences. Schools, alone, cannot decide what parents need. 

• Differing degrees of support may be required to enhst the participation of individual parents. For 
example, single parents with very young children and without an automobile may require baby- 
sitting and transportation services: Without such logistical support, their participation might be 
irhpossible. 

• Location of parent involvement activities should be determined by the preferences ^nd circum- 
stances of the parents. Homes, community centers and churches, as well as the school, could be 
used: 
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♦ Ah cn-fjoi yareht involvement program will have to accommodate shifts in parent interest, heed 
and compeieicy. Par;. iiice children, develop and change. Thus, prograrns will have to adapt 

* ^hef^ nhc nges: 

. ^'^'.r -neht for parent participation will heed to be.an_int.egral part of the program: Certif iciiLes 
?o^reciation, luncheons, dihners, trading stamps, doer prizes donated by local merchants and 
srruv,. ^'r>r regular volunteers are w^ys of recognizing regular participation. These could be financed 
by th.^ hzhno\ PTA. 

• Each xeiici'-er.must think realisticairy ab-out the types of parental in\'olvement activities which can 
beJm^. i jent^H :;j the classroom. Parent conferences, parent meetings and open houses are basic 
and essern ^1 for any classroom. One teacher working alone can probably implement only one 
idditionnl activii/, such as trajning classrodin volunteers, helping parents learn to use home-teaching 
activities or helping organize discussion groups. However, if two or three teachers agree to collaborate, 
additional options could be offered. 

* The purpose of each of theparent involvement activities must be sharply focused and clearly com- 
municaljd to the parents. Coming to hear a speaker talk about how to get your child ready for 
first grade may be less clearly focused than what a parent can do to help children learn to read. 

(Eonductihg the Needs Assessment 

A brief, onerpage questionnaire can outline basic h( .je school communication activities (conferences, 
meetings.) that parents can expect and it can determine the concerns, preferences, interests and needs 
of this parent group. It would be well to use such a questionnaire at the beginning of the year and at 
mid-year to assess changes in parent preferences and interests. 

FIGURES 

Parent Quest i on n a i re 
(Need Assessment) 

A_s your child's teacher, I plan to work cJosely_vvith you to insare that your child gains the most from 
kinde.gurten. When the parent and teacher^^^^ the child seems to feel that important adults 

care and consequently -becomes more interested in learning and in school. I vvant you to know l iow 
your child is doing in school and how you can help him/her cohtihue to learn at home, I also want to 
know about what you see your child doing and learning at home. If vve_ean share this In Jorrr^ation, your 
child will benefit. Some activities have been designed so we can exchange this informatior* 

We will have three hour j3arent conferences during the year; inTslove^ber, February anu May: if at 
all possible, these will be scheduled at school. Monthly classroom meetirigs will be held on the third 
Wednesday of each month, except for December and dune. At most of these, we will be talking in 
general about what the e]ass is learning and how you can reinforce this learning at home. Topics 
vrfiieh interest you may be scheduled for discussion at these meetings. I hope that some of you wiM 
agree to serve on a parem ::ommittee to work with me to plan these meetings. 

We have found that mU-Jr moie can be accbmplished during the year if parehts volunteer to help on 
some tasks. Please check ^n^ oi th^ following activities with which you can help: 

1- Volunteering in clajsf jom for ohis session each week as a reguJar volunteer: 

2. Vbluhteer^ng OwCasionally to share one activity with the children. 

3. Accompanying ci^ss on fieic' "Ips. 

4. Preparing learning materiali. the classroom. 

— 5: Serving as a bus aide. 

— 6; Assisting the school nUrse, librarian, reading specialist or resource teacher. 

7. Participating in a short series (four meetings) of discussion groups of parents, scheduled at 

the convenience of th_e group: (Topics would be decided by the group but could focus on 
chnd:rearing p^rQb|ems, discipline, communicating v^/ith your child or working with your 
spouse to establish joint child-rearing strategies.) 
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8. Learning how to use specific iarning activities with your child at home. 

9. Serving on classroom parent committee (two parents needed).* 

* if many parents have volunteered, an eieciiori mav be required to select the parent committee. 

What kinds of special sfeilli do you have? This h ^ 
family with others ih the class. 



way- for as to share the child's culture and 



1 . Sewing 

2. Cooking 

3: Woodworking & construction 

4. Plumbing 

5. Auto mechanics 

6. Playing a musical instrument 

7. Painting/sculpture 



8. Gahrung/preserving foods 

9. Farming/gardening 

10. Weaving, quilting, crocheting 

1 1 . Basket weaving 

12. Jewelry making 

13. Curing and smoking meats 

14. Other crafts (please describe) 



Please indicate your caltural heritage. 

1 . African 

2. Cuban 

3. Mexican 

4: French 
— 5. Scotch-Irish 

6. German 

7. Southern Mountain 



8. 

g. 

10: 

11. 

12. 
1? 



Vietnamese 
Chinese 

Native American (please indicate 

tribe) 

Japanese 

Other (please indicate) 



Ko specific ethnic/cultural group 



If this inquiry is presented properly , most parents will support the school's ef for ^ to develop curriculum which 
reflects the wide cultural variation in the community and the world. 



WORKING WITH PARENTS 
STRATEdIRS FGF? INCREASING 
HOME-SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 
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Open channels of communication are essentia' tbJoUhd teacher/parent relations. Parents expect a 
warning before a major problem is encountered. They also want to know at/out the successes. Cer- 
tainly, some parents are more difficult to reach than others. A variety of strategies will need to be 
considered. 

• A school conference 

• A home visit 

• Telephone call 

• Gontact by the papiJ personnel service workers 

• An evening or weekend conference 

One fundamental principle should gu ide oar behavior: . 

It is the ddssroorn teacher's responsibility to exchange information with parents about children'^ 
progress. 

Parent Cdhferehces 

The individual parent-teacher conference is probably the most effective way that teachers and parents 
have found to share information, Tc conserve teacher tinr>e, these are usually conducted at school, 
although an occasional home visit may need to be made. For either, good preparation will insure a 
successful conference. 

Preparation 

The teacher wilLvvant to coj[ect, arialyze and summarize infrjrn ion about the child's functioning 
vvithTespect to prograni objectives. Use and study anecdotsi records, checklists, norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced tests you have available then decide what is the most relevant and important infor- 
mation to share. Problem areas should be presented concisely. Discuss emergent skills and achieve- 
ments, areas where the parent can most easily provide he'p to the child and can readily see progress. 

The conference should be conducted at a place and tirhr- cohyenient to both teacher and parent. If 
a home visit is planned, parents should be asked to resc ^'Uthis time exclusively for the teacher with 
no distractions from neighbors, relatives or salespersons. Theconference should be scheduled well 
in advance, vvith a reminder riote or phone call prior to the conference. 

Conducting the Conference 

1. Establish rapport. Describe a humorous incident m the classroom. 

2. Start by telling the good news: The child's progress, what she/he has learned. 

3. Present problen areas concisely. 

4. Wait at each point for parent comment. 

5. Listen to how they see the child's strengths and problems. Acknowledge that you hear this. 

6. Consider ^ plan of action and commit yourselves to it. 

7. Set a time for follow-up evaluation: 

8. Summarize the major points of the conference. 



Parent Meetings 

Group meetings provide a sbunH s^'-ategy for sharing similar information with many people at once, 
Such meetings can promote pc ...pport ^jystems or social networks in the parent group. As parents 
come to know and trust one another, support for the development and maintenance of rnore appro- 
priate parenting behavior can be established. Programs like Alcoholics Anonymous, Parents Anony- 
mous and Weight Watchers have exploited this principle to effect dnd maintain dramatic changes in 
behavior. Surely schools can use the same principle to help parents become more effective facilitators 
of their children's development. 
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Topics for meetings might include the following. 

• The program goals and objectives 

• Buying safe, dUrabie Chrir^trnas toys 

• How to avoid your child bf' ' Ting a fat adult 

• Living sanely with your children 

Newsletters 

In a one page monthly newsbrief, a variety of information ca.i be provideo and events described. 

• Field trips 

• Class visits by community people 

• Glass pirojects or visits 

• Community events 

• Home activities other parents have tried successfully 

• Stories relating individual children's experiences 

• Summaries of newspaper and magazine articles on health, nutrition or child rearing 

Initidliy, the teacher may have to function as editor. Later a parent could be asked to a$s^: ible it. A 
short newsletter is more likely to be produced and read. Later it might be expanded, as parents are 
convinced of its utility. 

Training Parents as eias?-oom Volunteers 

Training parents asrlci^^room aides and home teachers is a principal way to work with and through 
parents^ When parents become skillful in implementing classroom learning activities we have increased 
children's instructional time. 

EaHy childhood prograrns t^^^ systematically trained parents as teachers of their children have 
ProdtLced consistent academic gains for the children. The success of these parent training programs 
with carefully outJined training objectives and closely hionitored training activities has been revealed 
in study after study. A successful volunteer program, however, requires careful planning by the teacher. 
Volunteer programs fail when teachers lack confidence in leading parents or when parents feel 
threatened or unchallenged. 

The teacher should assess and match the level of each parent's skill to the assigned task. The range of 
entering skill usually will be large. Think of the range of specific tasks wit> 'o'hich they might provide 
assistance. 

• Reading stories to children 

• TransGribing dictated stories 

• Participating in dramatic p'ay with children 

• Working with ehiJdrenjn t^e cor^^i^ruction or block center 

• Worfcing in the cooking center to .^ilp children prepare special snacks or lunch items 

Sharing their specialty with the children through some joint activity like construction of a brick 
bench on the playgriDund 

• Working in the manipulative materials area 

• helping children at the measurement ard weight table to corr- ? reLot/.o weights lengths and 

widths of objects 

Once the parent and teacher have identified the specific task ch?t :Tiatches ^he parent's skill level, 
irainipg :essiohs to help the parent perform this task effect-veiy can be dev^^:^d. 

Such training sessions should be brief and convenient. Make si:re to diccu^ managing children's 
behavior, perhaps as follows. 

• State the behavior expected in positive terms. 

instead of saying ''Don't throw paint on Jeffrey/' say ^^^^^^ wepainton tfie paper. If you 
canfiot use the paints properly you will have to select another activity. 
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• Praise children who cdhfcrrn to these behavioral expectatidhs and name their appropriate behavior. 



"took ^t Sarah She reaUy knom how to use paints (praise). She dips her paint brush in the jar, 
wipes off the excess and then paints on the paper'' (nanring the behavior). 

• When minor disraptiohs occur, Intervene quletiy bat firmiy by toaching, establishing eye contact 
with the disruptive child and refocusing attention on the task by asking o question or giving a 
direction. 



'nrowwy fet's wo^ e your paper and pain ts on this counter top so vou can finish your racing Cor 
more easiiy. " 

Assure parents that you will be in the room and will give them support and help if needed. Ground 
rules for chi!d behavic also should be outlined. 

• We use normal and quiet voices insldiB. 

• We walk in the classroom and in the hal^ 

• We work and play without hitting other peopie or throwing things at them. 

• When children are working individually with a materia! or game. It Is theirs until thev put It back 

(unless they give you permission to work with th^mj: 



Another problem must be anticipateid. What will ba the effect of the parent's presence or the child? 
[f_sepa rations T rem the parent have been difficult, one might predict that the pare t's presence might 
ren^iw this dependency: However, if separation is not problematic, the parent's visit to the classroom 
will cause transitory or little change in the child's behavior. 

Some children will have greater difficulty sharing their parent the ' will others. Similarly, tome 
parents can check their ego-involvement with their child and permit the child to be outside their 
scrutiny. Parents may need support and guidance in hdvv to assure their child of their affection and 
Idve, and yet encourage him/her to work alone or with peers. Inviting the parents of particularly 
dependent children may help tlie child work through these feelings. 

Specify the teaching behavior required for each task that the teacher wants parents td rupervise. 
Once outlined, techniques like demohstratibn, role play and discussion cari be used to help parents 
acquire these. As an example, parents might be trained to ex it the following behavior during 
story reading: 

• Hblding the book so all children c^n see the pictures 

• ehanging the pitch,^jpeed, loudn^^^ the voice appropru :ory events and cfiild Interest 

• Telling the story largely from memory 

• Asking recall and inference questions about the events -^nd illustratiop*^ in the book 

• Praising children for apprdpriate behavior and naming th: t biohavior 

^^^'^.^ teacher as she/he models and selectiv jly reinforc .r.particulai behavior during 

the training sessions. The list could be given to Se parents to help guide their own beh<ivior. 

Other training techniques mig^-t be 

• use of role play; any initial discom^or* may be overcome by discussing how simulation/r -'learsai 
enable us to try out and practice new behavid*'. 

• have parents observe the aid' working with children a ydu point out key elements 'ri the interac- 
tion. 

• use selected filmstrip/cassettes to discuss how children use i.^aterlals or how a teacher rnJght teach 
a specific concept. You might construct them yourself; they are relatively inexpensive and require 
little technical skill. 



selected jdUrnal articles from Young ChiTdreh, Childhood Education, Day Care and Early Educa- 
tion arid The Early Years which outline basic strategies for workingwith young children in cook- 
irig, dramatic play, construction and other activities. Attach introductory questions to orient the 
parents to key content and include a summary to review these key principles. 
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Training Parents as Hdnie Teachers 



Enhancing the quality of iht^ niori between parent - rid child isa wbrti Extensive research 

about parent-chija interactio; si.q.jests that parents tedch their children laformally. Several parent- 
fbcijsed early childhood programs use basic individual or group consultation strategies. The individDal 
consultation mode[s generany usr the hcrne visit in which a pr"^nt educator demonstratbS learning 
activities and materials to the parent. In a group consultation model, sntall groups of parents meet 
weekly to discuss how to use training materials with their children. 

Time limitations may force the classroom teacher to use a group consultation approach simply 
because it is more efficient: Certainly a possible alternative involves full-time teachers workirig with 
children daring the :norning session and then working with the parents in the afternoons, evenings 
and on weekends. Several other strategies might be used. 

A Toy Lending Library 

in this strategy, commercial toys, games anij books have been selected to help children master speci- 
fic pnysica^ mtei ectual and affectiv:3:skills. The parent learns alternate uses of these materials in 
order ic mb^* ' ^^f'-^tively meet th ? child's particular developmental level. Qr.e toy is checked out a 
time. Such • • 'am might operate as a part of the school library or in the kindergarten classroom. 
Pu7rles, lotto gaines, lego, tinker toys, cuisinaire rods, table blocks and pan balance with weights 
Hiight be availab'e for borrowing. 

A Parent Workroom 

dbviou;.''/ many commercially available rhattrials could be home made. Several recent books provide 
parents with guidelines for making and using such materials;-some o\ these are listed in the curricuhjrn 
resources section. 

In this parent vv-^ rkrociTi, "found" m?teriais, sU.. -^s -coffee cans, egg cartons, TV dinner plates, pos- 
ter paper, construction paper, glue and string could b^ ivailabk-: Directions for raking home learning 
garhes wbu^d a'so be proviued. The librarian and the p;:.cnt assistant cor Id help parents select on 
appropriate learning game to make for their child. 

Home Learning Episodes 

Learningepisodes couIg be distributed weekly to parents who wcjid be encouraged to keep them in 
a_loQse!eaf binde*- Each episode might follcyv a similar format. Ac^ivft ,^s designed for physical, 
inteUectual or affective development could be mimeographed on paper of the same color. The class- 
room teacher would probably prepare these. These might encourage ^ jrents to maximize the learn- 
ing opportunities in thair usual household routine^, of laundry, cooking, doing yardwork and w^^shing 
the car. The fbllowing might be one such activity. 

Doing laundry. Help your children learn v^ . c they help you with the laandry. H^ve them help 
sort the clothes. Talk about why you make [S ■ different piles and why a piece belongs to each 
pile: lights vs. darks, delicate vs: heavv-di ; 'This is the v/hlte pile and this is the dark pile. You 
can put your clothes in the piles they ueiong. That's right, ycur T-shirt goes with the whites; ybur 
jeans go AA/ith the dark clothes. Good thinking." Afterwards di^ .«:ss sorting the clothes, loading the 
washer, starting the machine, addi.ig detergent, drying the clo.nes, folding them and putting them 
away: This can help your child learn to order ev-nts in time. Make this usual chore fun for both 
of you. Talk about vvhat you are doing. 

Parent Discussibri Groups 

Di«:ussioh groups provide effective and flexible means for parents lO acquire more information about 
a variety of subjects. Auerbach's P^r£?A?fs Learn Through Discuss/on ^s a thorough guide for acquiring 
guest speakers and conducting such discussion groups. To be successful, consider the following. 

• SejiBCt clearly focused topics 

• Select knowledgeable speakers 



• Plan t?Tie and Ipcatiph of meetings in keeping with parents' preferences 

• Plan a short series of meetings ra.her than a Jong series 

• Provide for babysitting/transpor V-^h where needed 

A real danger presents itself in any parent involvemisnt program when the same parents are involved 
in aii aspects of the program. This easily causes parent "burn but." The classroom teacher will have 
to help tt? participants make realistii: cbrinmitrnents without overburdening any one parent: 

Tailoring :i?e Program to Different Populations 

Too often r:»:^reht ihvolvGrrient rneans mother involvement. The planned activities often do not 
reflect ♦he ".nterects or skills of fa-hers. Teachers vvho make concerted efforts to support paternal 
ihvi^^ 'en.eh'. and prov-.Je a rnale flavor_to sormr lnvolvernent activities are more likely to foster 
father involvement. Some discussion groups might be organized just for men. They might discuss 
the father^s role ir the chHd's development jsing local psychiatrists, pediatricians, psychologists 
or educators: So, pe programs have involved fathers to work nights where furniture has been 
repaired, painted, classrooms rearranged or playground equipment constructed. Certainly fathers 
and mothers oi-ght to be involved in similar types of nivities; hov^^ever, same sex meetings might 
encourage reluctant fathers to join in. 

Working Parents 

UsuaJJy they can parr _':ipate oa!y in evening or weekend activities. Many of the types of irvolvemen 
activities that have been n\ .ussed coiild easily occur at those times. It is possible that some working 
parents may ;.ave flexible schedule^ t* ;.c vvduld allow them to visit the classrooms once a month: 
Grandparent; rtay have consideraD:y mere free time than do the children's parents: Likewise, parem 
aunts, uncles and cousins of the ch?H e^ipecrallv t^ose retired, could provide assistance in the class- 
room. 

Minority Parents 

C'Jban-Arriericans, Native Amerieans, Viatnameo8rAmerjcans and so"^ Black-A-r^jricans may have 
a culture different from that of the school. Many minori* / parents are concerned .:iat their children 
deve-opMsrc skillt but aJso w to develop a healthy self-respect regarding their family 

ctijufe and that of others. Where thL 3acher makes a concerted effr t io find out about the culture 
of a!! of the t 'h;ldren in the ';;assrdom (their values, cc toms, recreational activities, eelebrations, 
musi^^ and laii^uage) and g^h^pre she/he syster .a.^cally incorporates it in the curricuhjm, minority 
and majority parents are likely to feel welcome and supportive of the school's program. 

fhe Role of the Administrator in Parent Irivoivement 

The discussion has focused thus frr on the classroom teacher's role in working i '^h parents. Ceria.nl 
this role is central but the classroom teacher does not possess total responsibii../; for these activities. 
If a parent involvement prpgram is to be effective, it cannot be confined to one classroom or to one 
grade level in the school, if the prinei" ? <^"nportc the kindergarten teacher's efforts much more can 
be achieved; a coordinated, contihucu'*. mrre diversified parent involvement program can be cdn- 
strueti:-^. Other aaxilMary personnel in the school may wish to devote part of their time to th^s effort 
- • 7 ^^'^oo' counselors, social workers, school psychologists, nurses, communication specia.*s1 
and i b'^cirians have skill and training needed in an effective, diversified and coordinated pareiu ':n\Jo\v 
ment program. 
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Professional edacators want to know if their programs work: Obviously, the types of effectiveness 
to be assessed will determine how the program is evaluated. The most pertinent questions follow. 

• Are parents involved in the school prograrh? Bo they participate in these activities? 

• Are the activities in which they participate helpful to them? 

• bo they know the specific objectives of the school and the classroom in which thei~ ch- . is 
enrolle'J^ 

• Can tliey t- I' you what activities they do at home mat support the same types of skills the class- 
room teacher is attempting to develop? 

• Are they able to design a more effective home learning environment? 

The most direct measure is attendance at the variduo parent Involvement discussion groups, class 
meetings, parent-teacher conferences and meetings with the librarian. Attendance records are easy to 
maintain and are powerful indicators of the extent to which the program has developed parent parti- 
cipation. 

Questionnaires might be used to ask parents to identify the classroom ob]ectives and to describe a 
learning activity (home-based or classroom-based). Parents could be asked to rate each of the acti- 
vities on a five )oint scale aeeordlng to quality of content and efficiency of implementation. Several 
questionnaires end checklists are available to assess changes in the quality of the home learning 
environment. 

Ur -jrtunately, many educators iiave unrealistic expectations for parent involvement programs. Some 
as:^uT>e that they are the panacea for assurin;; youngsters' school success. Sharing inforrhatibn w ;h 
p Its aboat children's progress, about hov/ par^^nts can foster home learning, and about how they 
cari nelp at school certainly will increase the benefits children receive from schooling. Most parents 
want this involvement, but involving parents is hard work. It is not successful with everv pr.rent: 
Nevertheless, modest beginnings which, reflect parent's interest and which are skillfLilly carried out 
can help boost children's learning. 
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Sharing Information 



1. Information is shared between hoi 
in the following ways 



A. Individual parent conferences 

B. Classroom-lsvel parent meetings 
e. Tolephone calls 

b. Home visits 



E. Mini-conferences when child is dropped off 
or picked up 

F. Notes 

vi. Newilttters 

H. School wide parent meetings 

T' e following information and issues are discussed 
with individual parents 

A. A statenrient in niain language about the child's 
level of fuhctif ng 

B. The learninp goals (Idriq-range c id shcrt-rangej 
for their chik' 



No. of Families 
Contacted in 
this Manner 



-3 



e. The specific classroom strategies used to -ealize 
these goals 

D. The timeline in vy^tch these goals will be achieved 
and progress reassessed 

E. The barerit's view of the child's level of development 

F. The parent's view of appropriate goals anc strategies 
for the child 

6. Activitiej tfie parents can implement to achieve 
desired goals 

H. Assessment of progress made toward specif ied 
goals and setting of new goals 
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No. of Families 
Cbritacted in 
this fVlanne'' 
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3: The foi'owing information is shared with all the 
parents in the classroom 

A. The genera! goals and curriculum for the 
children 

B. The general progress children are making toward 
the goals 

C. Specif iC-actiuities implemented *o achieve 
particular goals 



D. Evaluation procedures used in the classrooni 

4. The folldwirig information is sought from paren:'' 

A. Ways in vi/hich the program can be r^ade more 
appropriate to the culture and lltv^-^tyle of the 
children 

B. Assessment ot what the children are learning 

C. Parents' goals for children 

D. Parents' view of the appropr'\? * .r^*,s of the 
curriculum for their child' 'n^ ,r«sof 
parents' objectives 

E. The types of parent Involvement act-vities In 
which they would like to particip3'-i^ 

F. The ^ff^tiver -ss of the parent involvement 
activities in which they participate 

Classroom Activities 

5. Parents visit in the classroom at their convenience 

6. Parents accompany children on fii 'H trips 
7. 



Parents regularly work in the classroom as teaching 
assistants 



8. Parents occasionally work in the classroom as 
teaching assi 



9. Parents volunteer their help in other aspects of 
the school program (List different roles parents 
perform.) 
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No. of Famiiies 
Contacted in 
this Manner 




Notes 



Parent Meetings 



10. Regular meetings are held with parents to help 
them interact more effectively with their children 
at home 



11. Occasional meetings are held with parents ta 
help therri interact more effectively with their 
children at home 

12. Discussion or study croups are held regularly 
to help parents acqu re re[evant child-rearing 
information cn selected topics, e.g., discipline, 
nutrition, health 

13. Parents volunteer their help in other aspects 
of the school prograrh (List different roles 
p<*rents perform) 

14. Psients help to pjarr the activities which involve 
them and in which they participate 



15. Parents participate in advisory group, which 
consider the following. 

A. BUdgpt 

B. Curriculum 

e. Program evaluation 
b. Personnel 



E. Supportive services (i.e., health services, 
social service'^, psychological services) 

F. Other (specif/) 

16. Sbcial events (breakfasts, dinners, picnics) ar^: 
held for parents, children and teacheri 
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Introduction 

A modei assessment plan for kindrrqartei ; in Georgia is outlined: in this chapter, "Model" iniplies 
thai this chapter is a guide to teachers and other personnel in school systems. The model does not 
diet? e how a teacher or sclfooi system should conduct assessment, but rather, it intends to help 
kindergjirteh teachc-rs and sehool syste.rT.'^ evaluate their assessment plans; The chaoter contains 
recbmrnendations If revisions are neces^ry; The term assessment, as used in this document, involves 
two conrponents — screening and on -going evaiuaiion of student progress. Each component uses 
different instruments and recomniends different -''ocedures. the purpose and target population 
for f?r- i^- cdf ponent is given in "^abie 7. 



TABLE 7 



A Comparison of Assessment Gomponents In the Model Assessment Plan 



Screening 



On-gdihg Evaluation 



Purpose 



To provice quick and reasonably accurate 



To provide accurate informiatibn for the 
purpose of planning individualized 
educational activities, and for describir^g the 
degre-3 to which each child Is mastering 



information on developmenta' and medical 
histoy. 



To identify children who need compreh^-^- 
sive diagnostic evaluation. 



program objectives. 



Populdtion 



All children in a school district who a^ ff ' ■ 



Aw children in the kindergarten program. 



ble by age criteria for kindergarten. 



When 



Prior to school entry. 



Qf^^t i h u o usi y d u ri n c[ ^ n od u cat i o n a I 
program, and near the ^cd of the school year. 



In each section of iMs chapter tt^e fonow'n^^ format i.^ .1 

• A flow char : illustrating the component 

• Criteria to evaluate current lirocedures 

• Recommended procedc-^cs 
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Flowchart of Kindergarteh Screening Program 



Implementation ot Screening Program 



Recruit 
Children 



Select 
Time and 
Place 



Choose 

Methods 



Co nd act- 
Screening 



i 



ChoosG 
Instruments 



Interpret Date 
I 



Make Decisions on Individual Children 



1 

Select and Train 
Personnel 




Notify 
Parents 



Analyze Group Dat : 
Against Existing. 
Educational Program 



Evalciste Screening Program 



Redesign Where Appropriate 
Based on Evaluation 



Introduction 

The purpose of kindergarien screening in Georgia is to identify children who need comprehensive 
diagnostic evaluations. This screening will typically occur in the sipring to identify the kindergarten 
population for the next school year. 

Griieria for Evaluating Screening Procedures 

• Do [Dersbnnel in thr district understand the purpose of screening defined in docL-ment? 

• Arc screening data being mis* :sed (e.g., labeling, diagnosis or planning individual educational 
obj.?jctives)? 

• boe*" r\,?. person directing screening have the necessary time and experience? 

• Are nnos • ^'igible children screened? 

• Are recrtiitment procedures simple and systematic? 
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• Do parents have easy access to screening times and locations? 
o Are screening Ibcatibhs adequately staffed? 

• Are testers adequately trained? 

• Are childreri screened for developmental problems in al! areas — intellectual, physical, affective, 
vision and hearing? 

• Are decisions made about the results of screening in an objective and reliable manner? 

• Are parents notified of results fD;Omptly? 

• Does the school district systematiealiy evaluate its screening efforts to improve them? 

Recommended Screening Procedures 

The following procedures are listed in r/':ronological order. 

1. Choose director. 

The direetor(s) should possess or have access to persons who possess 

• expertise in the areas of measurement, instrument selection, instrument data interp»et9tion 
and instrumipnt administration, as these topics relate to the screening of young children. 

• familiarity with the community and its resources U}C\\ as parent or church groups. 

• ^he ability to communicate effectively with parents. 

• familiarity with referral and diagnostic services and procedures; 

2. Evaluate arid select instrum9nt(s). 

• Currently used instruments should be evaluated and either retained or replaced by recommended 
instruments: 

3. Recruit children. 

• Use media annouficements, posters and 'etters to parents. All reciuitment infcrrr ation should be 
positive in tone. Oo not use s jch phrrsco as "screening for handicaps." (See examples.) 

4. Select times and places; 

• Jf possible, have parents make screening appointments. Othervvise, devise some system to avoid 
long waiting times for parents and children. 

• Provide transportation if needed. Use PTA or othr.r community service groups. 

• Choose locrnions convenient to all areas of a district. 

5. Select and train personnel. 

• Personnel snould have experience working with young children; 

• Ai! personnel should be adequately trained. 

• Each sereening location should always have on site a person trained in assessment, such as a speech 
therapist, psychometrist or psychologist. 

6. Plan method. 

• The purpose and possible outcomes of the screening should be clearly explained to the parentis). 

• Children shi-L !d be encouraged but not forced to separate from their parents. 

7. Interpret screenisig data: 

• After a child has been screened, one of three decisions should he made on each child. 
(1 j The screening results :thoUld stand. 

(2) The child should be rescreened. This is done if specified by an instrument's procedure manual, 
or if there ^re serious queft'ons about the screening's validity for a particular child dnd the 
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circumstances are felt to be trahsitbry. 

(3> The screening results5h<ii[d and the child should be referred for further assessment arid 
diagnosis: If complete diagnostic evalaatibn is indicated, existing district policies and procedures 
should be followed. 

o When screenma is complete, all children screened should be assessed using a common and objective 
bperatibrial definition bf greatest developriiental need. 

• All parents should be notified of the results of the screening. 
8. Fbllbw-up. 

• After 3 district has screened children, the grbup's data should be reviewed. These children will soon 
be ofmaridatory school age and screening data can help in projecting future enrollment and educa- 
tional needs. 

• A post evaluation of screening procedures should make recommendations for change. Parents, 
screeners and teachers should be among the persons evaluating the screening program. 

Criteria for Evaluating Instruments 

Admihisttative Gharacteristics — The following questions related to test administration should be 
considered- 

• Can the instrument be administered by a paraprofessional with relatively little training? 

• Can the in?;trument be admih|s;Lred in a relatively short time? 

• Can the instrument be administered in a nonisolated setting? 

• Ai'9. the administration procedures standardized? 

• Does the instrument require a sii .rjle response mode such as pointing or short verbal respon:es? 

• Can the instrument be simply and manually scored in a short amount of time? 



Instrument Relevance — The following questions related to instrument relevance should be consi- 
dered. 

• Does the instrument measure development of either affective, physical or intellectual domains 
(br in cbmbination) in a way relevant to program goals? 

• Does the total set of instruments screen all intellectual, physical, affective, visibn and hearing 
areas? 

• Is the instrument appropriate for four- and five-year-olds of different backgrounds and character- 
istics? 

Techmcai Properties — The following questions related to the technical aspects of tests should be 
considered. 

• Can the instrument be scored objectively? 

• Does the instrument have high test-retest reliability? 

• Does the instrument have high validity in its ability to predict the need for further diagnosis? 
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EXAMPLES 

MODEL LETTERS AND AISIfMOUNCEMENT S 

Model Letter to Parents 



(Local School District Letterhead) 

bear Parent or (juardian, 



Kindergarten Round-up is coming to your school district; 

School records show that you are the parent of a frnir>ypar>nlH rhilH tHp — — 

School District is planning to screen all four-year-oLd ehlldren to make plans for the future educa- 

tiorial heeds of the community. Serejening^ is a free service which takes about 

minutes. Your child will be given a free vision and hearing screening and development check. 

If you have a child who was born between _^ ^ - - = =- (date), and 

^_ . . . . . — — (date), please call — — — — — ^ — (name 

of contact person) at ^ — , - (phone hurnber) for an appointment. The 

screening will be held in the " " " - -- Room, of the 

building, (date). 

Tell your friends and neighbors with children who will be five by September 1 about Kindergarten 
Round-up. They, too, may obtain a free screening by calling for an appointment; If you need trans- 
portation to the screening, please inform us when you call, and we will make arrangements. 

We look forward to meeting you and your child at kindergarten Round-up. 

Sincerely, 



Superintendent 
" ~ " School District 

— — — . b irector 

Division of Early Childhood Education 
—-jSchool District 
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Model Letter for Announcing Screening to News Media 



(Local School District Letterhead) 

Dear 



We waaid appreciate your including the following bulletin in thp 

edition of your newspaper as a public service notice for your readers. We are trying to screen all four- 
year-old children in (school district) and your help is needed. 

Bulletin: Kindergarten Round-up will be held at 

on . The -— — ^ — " School 

District is trying to screen aJI children who will be five by beptember 1. This registratioh is a free 

service to all and will take about — . minutes. During this time, your chijid will be given a 

free vision, hearing, language and developmental activities screening. To obtain this free screening, 
call ^at — 

Thank you very much. If you have any questions, please call for additional information. 

Sincerely, 

Superintendent 
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Flowchart of Kindergarten On-Going Evaluation Compdrtetit 



Familiarize Staff and Parents with Goals and C! jectives 

Review and Select N'lans of Assessment 
Train Staff to Use Means of Assessment 

i 

Do Initial Assessment of Children 



Plan Instructiona! Level Objectives and Appropriate 
Educational Experierjces for Each Child 




4 



Lmplement Educajional 
Experiences and Reassess 




Record Infcrmatibh bh Checklists 
and Anecdotal Records, Use alh 

Recommended Sources __ 

I ^ Adminls^ter the Required 

^ Norm-Referenced Test 

Evaluate All Assessment Data, Report Iftforrnatiori 
to Parents and a Ghild's New Teacher 



Introduction 

On-going evaluation so that anapprpprlale individualized 

edttcation^^^ for each chii < and desicribes the degree to which each child 

is mastering program goals. On-going evaluation rests oh several assumptions. 

• Development is aided when a child's heeds are accurately assessed and experiences are planned 
which are related to those needs, 

• Children's differences will be reflected in their educational needs: 

& A teacher has the desire and skills to design educational experiences that meet assessed need: 

r The teacher has the time and materials necessary to design educational experiences that meet 
(Assessed needs. 

This section addresses only the first assumption. The other assumptions are listed to make three 
points. 

• Ttlere is hbthihg magical about gathering assessment data. How that data is used makes a 
difference. 

• Time for pilanning and assessment, materials and teacher expertise is necessary to use assess- 
ment data effectively. 

• No teacher can constantly keep up with every individual difference in children's development. 
As a result^ teachers must be open to information that children give and should not treat evalua- 
tion data as being infallible. 
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Griteria for Evalaating On going Evalaatlon Procedares 

The prbcedures recdmrri ended for 6h-going evaluation in th^^ meet the criteria to be pre- 

sented. A te^icher shQuld_either use the^ procedares recommended here or be assured that other 
procedares being ased meet the criteria: 

• Do procedures involve gathering and recdrding bn-gdihg ihfbrmatibh on children in a systematic 
way? 

• Pb procedures invblve gathering and r<^cordj_ng jntQrjnation trorri al! soarc ?s including observa- 
tion, teacher-child conferences, par - . , resource teachers, work samples ind chiid-rnade records? 

• Are times schedaled for each day that are devoted exclusively to gathering evaluation information? 

• Are procedures established to systematically communicate objective information about a child's 
accomplishments to a child's parents or next teacher? 



Recbmrnended Ori-gbing Evaluation Procedures 
The fcllowing steps are listed in chronblogical order. 

1. Familiarize staff and parents with the program's goals and objectives. Discuss the handbook with 
particular attention to understanding its structure and terms. 

2. Review and select means of assessment. 

3. Train staff to use means of assessment. 

• Discuss the means of gathering and recording information, using the variety of assessment 
techniques. 

• DiiK:uss the terms i'sed bh more fbrrnal instruments and arrive at common understandings. 

4. Do initial assessment of children. 

• Estab]ish_a system for_gathering information so that no children are slighted. Perhaps focus on 
certain children each day. 

• Use procedures for gathering information that are coiisisterit with the ways in whieh the children 
are taught. If the rbbm is child-centered and ihfbrnial, try to cather assessment data Informally, 

• Assess in each area of the currieuljj.T)^nJy untlLthe^r^ is_saffici^ Information to plan educa- 
tional experiences, then perform the experiences and reassess. 

• Assess several situations before recording judgements. 

• Use a variety of assessment sources such as teacher bbservatibns, teacher-child conferences, 
information from resource personnel and parents:, work samples of children and child made 
records. These sources are described fbllowirig this listing of recommended procedares. 

• Be flexible and remember that evaluation data can be fallible: 

. • Schedule about 15 minutes each day to do nothing but gather evaluation data. 

5. Plan instruatjonal level objectives and appropriate educational experiences for each child. See 
Orga-Wzing the Learning Environment for a discussion of planning appropriate activities fbr 
individual children. 

6. Implement educational exiDeriences and re-evaluate. See Organizing the Learning Environment for 
a discussion of implemehtihg experiences; 

7. Record information on checklists and anecdotal records. 

• Use all the recommended soarees discassed in the next section. 

• After re-evaluation, begin planning again: 

8. Administer the required norm-referenced test during the designated tirrie period: 

9. Evaluate all assessmerit data and report ihfbrrnatibn to a child's parent or new teacher Report 
objective information about the child's highest level of fanctionlng In each program area. 
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Sources Used in Gathering Ori-going Evaluatibh Data 



When establishing on-going evaluation procedures, a!' possible sources of informatidh must be identi- 
fied. There are many potential sources of on-going evaluation infdrmatibn open to the teacher. Since 
sources have different strengths arid limitatioris, a teacher should try to use all sources. 

TiMcher Obse^^^ of Child Behavlor-The most widely u sod source of on-goirig evaluatipri data is: 
teacher and assistant teacher observation of children. For this to be productive, certain things must be 
remembered. Children tend to strongly react to imrnedilte sitUatibris. For any complete pieturje of a 
child^ sKe/he must be observed iri mariy sitUatibris. Since it is necessary to observe ch^^idreri In different 
situations at differerit times, it is also necessary to vvrite sorrie of these observatirms dovvn so that they 
can be eccUrately recalled Although Jeachers often keep mental records, their accuracy is Impossible 
to check. Teachers should keep anecdotaLrecords_of their observations. Record developrnent related 
to program goals and indicative of a change in a child's status in relation to these goals. Also record 
when change has not occurred in a reasdnabie time. 

Keep records objective arid short A person should bei selective tape or video recorder. A tape 
recorder doesn't record why things are happening. It only records what happened. Also, a good tape 
recorder is accuigte. It does not record all children as running if one child gallops and the other child 
trots. 

Delow is an example cf a functional anecdotal record. 



RCG 9/28 9:41 

SG/Math 

Fl spoke 1st time with sentencc- 



The record illustrates s'^ver^l things. 



• Child is identified — RCG are initials. You know who that is arid it is not necessary 'o write out a 
full name. 

• Section is fderitifiMi - SG/Math refers to small group/math activity. Patterns of behavior may be 
tied to particular settirigs. 

• pate arid time are identified - Patterns of behavior may be tied to particular days and times. 
The behavior Is objectively stated - Behavior should rebate to program gbals. 

• The record is short and _uses some form of shorthand - These records must be short or they take 
tdr^long to do. Flemember, they are for plannirig instruction and should be meaningful to th2 
teacher, not necessarily written in perfect prbse. 

TeacherH*iia Con^ferenc^ -- These can range in size frbm large grbup to individoal. CJassroorn 
oi)servation does nqrpermr^^ probing to aWm/ one to firid out the reasons behind behavior In 
the conference situation, the teacher can ask well chosen questions to try to understand a child's 
nnotivationandTeasDns behind overt behavior. For example, if a child is doing a workjob matching 
r jmbers_to their appropriate dbminos, it is onethin& to observe that a child diaces the card with the 
twaon Jt _next to thejiorhino that has three dots: Only in dialogue can a teacher begin to identify tbe 
t^"»S?^ hl^T!'^^^^^^^ counting the dots, carelessness due to wanting 

Slni^'/n ^fl^'^^^^o''^^ "^^^'^ ""''^ anecdotal records of significant informatton 

pined^m conf eren^^^^ is a complex skill for a teacher to acquire 

"^'"^'^ (mportant. First, do not ask leading questions (e-g., Did you just forget to cbUnt the 

h^S ^^^^ l^""* summarize andxiarify points raised during the conference This 

^"^^.^^ '^"^ °" ^^^^ the corSerenc^ and w^^ 

any, subsequent action is necessary. wi a., n 

liSiSr^r^^'M^ tQ assessment is that conferences are a teaching situation for 

helping children buLd self-assessment skills. The ability to analyze what has gone on !o that futor^ 
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plans can be made Is a goal of all fiducation; tn the. conference setting, the teacher has the opportunity 
to model and teach this skiil; After a conference, ahecdbtal notes shoald be ririade ebncernirig 
discu "»on. 

Information from Rc^o-irce Personnel arid Parents — Parents or guardians have greater contact with a 
child than teacher In many distrJcts, resource teachers_( e.g.^ music teachers, sp^^^^ 
have extensive contact with certain chiidreh: Since these people see arid_affect the child In many ^ 
situations where the teacher is not involved, it is important to involve them in the assessment process. 
For parents and resource teachers to be helpful in on-going evaluation^, they must be familiar with the 
kiridergarteri's goals and with ah up-to-date knowledge of a child's status in relation to these goals. If 
this is hot the case, then parents arid resource persbririel will riot know v/vhat \o look for. Irifbrniation 
corning from parents and resource teachers provides a valuable check om a teacher's assessment 'rifor- 
rriatibri an^d,^ inversely, j teacher's jrifbrmatidri prx)videsa valuable check on other evaJuat ions of the 
chi|d: _6atherJrig irifbrnriation from parents and resource t^ on a regalar basis helps them to 
understand and to affect the kindergarten program. If parent-teBcher interactions can occur on a 
regular basis, a foundation of "we're all in this together" can be laid upon which crises can be effec- 
t:vely handled. Anecdotal ripte^ ihould be kept on significant information gained in conferences with 
other adults in the child's life. 

Work Sspipjes of the Children — Work samples most graphically describe a child's stage of develop- 
ment. However, work sarilples are bbservatidris of behavior arid as such, it is difficult tb kribw the 
rribtives arid reasbris that went into creatirig them. Second^ riiost kindergarteri work is orierited toward 
process rather than_prbduct^therefore, rriariy klndergarteri activltjes dd riot culminate iri durable 
^mples of work. Soriie samples such as selected pieces of artwork can provide a good record of fine 
motor development. Since chiluren often want to take such Items home, it is usually necessary to ask 
the child to "make an extra picture that I can keep." The picture^ or any work sample that is being 
saved, should be dated, with anecdotal coriiments recorded bri the sarnple. 

6hijd-made records — kindergarten children keep records when they check their nameson a centrr 
roster to indicate they visited the center or when they place pegs in a board to indicate that they 
visited the yelJdw center (which may be art to ybU). Teachers should involve children in record 
keeping. It will help bbth the teacher arid child tb riibriitbr behavibr. 

Other Assessment instruments One potential source of on-going evaluation is the screening 
administered at the beginning of a year. This source should not be reMed on in any^jefinitive way 
for on-going evaluation. The time lag between screening and schbbi is top Ibrig to have ari accurate 
record of a child's specific strengths arid weaknesses. Also, the iteriis ori the screeri are often 
developed because they predict prbblems, riot because they are important things to teach. 



The Georgia Kindergarten Criteribn-Referenced Test: was develbped tb evaluate stUderit rhastery of 
many of the bbjectives recorhriierided fbr the areas of lariguage arts and rriathematics in this guide. 
The iristrumerit is administered throughout the schbbi year in ah infbrriiil rnariner. AssemblingJhe 
materials mto a kit makes it a readily available tool, and evaluation then becomes ari integral part of 
the iristructibrial program: 

A nprm-referericed test, required by state bbard policyi is administered to a)J kindergarten students 
iri the spririg of the year. The test rneasures student rhastery of se^^ two goal 

areas, reading arid rnatherriaticSu PTbcedures for a^ this standardize^ test are Identified 

iri the teachePs manual and must be followed exactly. 

Iri surrimary, thereis a variety of sources that a teacher should use to gather datai^ 
studerit progress. Each source adds a significaritly differentdirnerisibri t evaluation 
process and yields vata^ableJnfqrmay more formalized 

learning. All data collected become a part of a child's permanent school record. 

Recbmmehcled Child Assessment Checklists for Oh-goihg Evaluation 

Each checklist included in the previous chapters meets the criteria listed for on-going evaluation 
Instruments. 



Irtifmctldhs For the Use of the Child Assessment ChecklLsts— Ah iridieatorJis a chjJxJ behavior 
wtlich signals mastery of an intermediate level bbjeeUve JjidicatorsjJhc^ be thought of as signals 
of develbptneht rather thaa as bbjectives; These checWi^ts are designed to be used with the lists of 
iritermediateievei bbje earller ln this document. To m^ake these checkiists efficient, only 

a few ind[catoj^ are_ listed for each area, representing intermediate range objectives at increasing 
levels of difficulty. When used with the curriculum suggestions previously presented, these 
checklists will provide sufficient information for grouping and planning individualized activities: 
When a child has demonstrated a behavior, the date is noted on the checklist. (See the example of 
completed Physical Development Checklist.) 
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Example of Cpmpleted Child Assisssment Checklist 
for the Affective Domain 











— — — ■ 

1 1 

of 

z 

i ,,,,,,, 

Indicators 


1 Areas j 


O 
o 
to 








9/13 


Can StSiP f^nrtlill^te hamo 




Awarer 










Can dn^rriKkA c^lf nh\/cii72illv/ 


C/3 






9/13 


9/15 


Can idahtify own fealinQS 


CD 
— *• 










Cfln iddnfifv/ coif oc erimoKiSHi/ f\k\yo,v liDrv 
v^ai 1 lu^Hiiiy s>t;ii do aUiMBuoay Oincr peOpic IIKc 












Cfln iriAntifi/ othor r^hilHron 
wail luoiiiity uirici uiiiiurt?!! 


o 

CD 


CD 










Can describe oth@r childran 

• ih^w w&l Iwl wllllUlwll 










Can respond to feelinas of other rhiirfrpn 

•WW! ■ « ww^wi iw &w <wviii v/i V/LI Iwl irfllllUiCII 








9/13 


\A/illirtnlt/ nsrfif^inQtots in is rsarti/^til^p- «^>k4iw:K~/ 
vviiiiii^iy pal iluipaitTo IH a pSfltCUIar aCTIVtry 




Wiilingness 










Willinoiv DarticlDfltAfi in a t^ariplv nf jar^tioitioe 

*vii>iii\^ij ^.wi iiwipaico III a vai iciy \j\ awllVllICo 






9/10 




Williricjlv barticibates with a nartlrnlar nrnnn 

■""•"'5^'/ ^^ai iiwif^wiwj Willi a paiiiouiai UivUL* 


CO ^ 










vviiiiriyiy bnares experiences wiin otner cniiaren 








9/20 


Listens to another child 

Gil IwLI IWI wllllU 


i To Others 


3} 

CD 
CO 
T3 

O 

Q. 










Answers another child's request 






11/13 


11/12 

I If \c 


r\i iiiuipuitTo^afHjirisi cniio s neeo 










wiiaico auiiioiiiii iij \j\ valut? wiin onoifier cniiQ 










Res bonds to indoor and mMtdnnr limite 


To ai Group 






11/19 


11/15 


\A/(^riciK with- arirSiiiS ¥r\ /^rtmnlAia o m^^ia^n^ 

wTWffko wiii> a yroup lo compieie s project 




r 






rariiuipau^ 1^, group piannmg-*suppnes information and asks questions 










Takes cara nf ^If nhx/Qirjill^ 




1 

Valuing ' 










^tatAfi-iAfichoc anH Ai^iniXne 
x^ici therms 91 t^Td aiiu UUIillOns 






11/18 


11/12 


L/cicilua wisnes ana-opmiond appropriately 










Listens to other child's opinion 


1 Others 










Asks other child for bjDihibh 






9/19 ' 


10/20 


Sugg^ts compromise 










Remains involved until task is completed 


1 

Learning i 










Speaks but in learning activity 








— - 


Seeks to share what she/he has learned 



Atote; Da^ are m<au^ m tm ch^^^ the recording procedure. When a child evidences a behavior the 

date IS indicated. This is one recording procedure; use another if it /s more helpful to you. 
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EXAMPLE 



REPORTING 7b A CHILD'S NEXT TEACHER OR PARENT/GUARDIAN 

Summary reports should be objective and directly related to program goals. They should help the 
next teacher or the parent/guardian know where to begin teaching a child. The report should be 
stated in observable terms and should state the child's most advanced accomplishment in each 
prograrh area. 

Example of a summary report 

Child's Name Address .. 

Birthdate Parent/ ^ 

Guardian 

I. Physical bevelopmeht 

A. Gross Motor 

StaticJ)alance -TT balances on one foot, no supports 

Dynamjc balance ^ runs smoothly, walks 12>fbdt balance beam with no support 
Gross_motor coordination — catches volley bail thrown from six feet. 

Throws tennis ball accurately to cohort six feet away. 
Agility and endurance - runs 50 yards with quick recovery 

B. Fine Motor 

Arm and hand precision 
Hand and finger dexterity 

II. intellectual Development 

A. Science 

Obserying 
Classify ing 
Predicting 
Reporting 

B. Social Studies 
(Include other curriculum areas) 
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Reporting to a Child's Next Tbacher^Sample Format (All ihstmctlbhal objectives should be fhcluded.) 

kindergarten Student Record Sheet 



Child's Name: 



First 



Day 



School System , 
Teacher 



.Year. 



Listening 



Item Number 



Activeiy listens to verbal activities 


1 






Recognizes and discriminates common sounds 








Demonstrates uriderstahdlrig of a basic vocabulary 


3 


4 




Appreciates orally presented language 


■5 


6 




Follows specific oral directions 


7 


8 




Responds to orally presented language for purpose of making jadgments 


9 


10 




Speaking 








Uses oral language to describe experiences 


11 


12 


13 




Modulates voice to accomodate setting 


14 






Uses uhderstahdable language 


15 






Uses functional vocabulary related to experiences 


16 


17 




Uses elaborated language to describe 


18 


19 




Uses elaborated language to communicate with others 


20 


21 




Reading 








Demonstrates interest In being read to 


22 


23 




Discriminates same and different sounds In common words 


24 


25 




Discriminates visual similarities and differences In common words 


20 


27 




Analyzes and interprets pictures lisihg elaborated language 


28 


29 




Telle a story in sequence 


30 






Demonstrates understamJ^^ reading instructions (top-bottom, 
same-different, left-to-right, beginning-ending of words) 


31 


32 


33 


31 


35 


36 


37 


38 


Recognizes frequently appearirig letters and wurds 


3i9 


40 


A^ 




ABCDEFGWIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmn opqrstuvwxyz 








Wrnihg 








Demonstrates interest in a variety of written materials 


42 


43 




Demonstrates fine motor coordination 


44 


45 


46 




Dictates meaningful ihforiHatioh 


47 


48 




Understands left-to-rlght pattern of writing 


4g 


SO 


Si 




Writes name using upper and lower case letters 


S2 






Writes name and bthei^ rtieanlngful words legibly 


S3 







Number and Numeratioh 

Groups objects accbrdirig to similarities 
Arranges objects in an order based on differences 
Establishes one-to-one correspondencj 
Recognizes and names number groups one-to-five 
Recognizes and names sets in order as they increase by one 
Combines and separates sets 
Recognizes numerals to - - 
Writes hlimerals to 

Measurement 

Compares ahd orders objects 
Uses nonstandard units to measure 



Item Number 



Geometry 

Can follow directions in getting frbiti one place to another 
identifies and sorts geometric shapes 

Money 

Recognizes money as representing value 
Names common coins and bills 

Art* 

Uses and cares for variety of art media 
Willingly shares art work with others 

IMames basic colors: red. yellow, blue, orange, purple, green, biacR, brovvn, white 
Produces individual work that communicates thoughts and feelings to others 
Delights in natural and man made art 

Music* 

Explores and responds to a variety of activities 
Identifies high-low notes 
Interprets music through music 
Sings spontaneously 

Drama* 

Expresses ideas through action and words 
Dramatizes various roles 



60 



73 



74 


75 


76 


77 












78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 
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Science* 

Observes and discusses a variety 
of concrete objects 

Classifies objects 
States experiences 

Social Studies* 

Plans and works with a group 

States birthday 
States address 
knows telephone number 

Physical Development* 

Balances oh foot with support 

Balances on foot without support 
Moves rapidly, then freezes 
Runs smoothly 
Skips 

Walks balance beam unsupported 

Kicks rolled ball 

H(?ps 

Buitdris jacket, etc. 
Zips zippers 
Ties shoes 

Runs 50 yards with quick recovery 

Builds with blocks 

Nails objects together 

Strings large beads 

Uses scissors well 

Gan put simple puzzle together 



Affective beveiopment* 

States complete name 

Describes self physically 

Identifies own feelings 

Identifies other children 

Describes other children 

Responds to feelings of other children 

Willingly participates in a variety of activities 

Works independently 

Piays with peers 

WttiingJy^shares experiences and things of value 
with other children 

Listens and responds to another child 
Anticipates another cnild's need 
Responds to indoor and outdoor limit 

Woi1<s with a group to complete a project 

Participates in grc^up planning— supplies 
information and asks questions 

Takes care of self physically 

States wishes arid dpinibris 

Defends wishes and opinions appropriately 

Listens to other child's opinion 

Suggests compromise 

Remains involved until task is completed 

Speaks out in learning activity 

Speaks to share what he/she has learned 



0, 



Key: I 1 Not introduced Introduced jut not mastered 

*Not in Georgia kindergarten CRT 



indicates month 
objectlvr was mastered 
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federal law prohibits ^^^^^^ on the basis of race, color or national origin (Title VI vf the Civil flights Act of 1964): 

SBxjritle IX of tne Educatimal Am^^ of 1972 aM We U of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984); or 

handicap (Section 504 of the RehabilUdtion Act of 1973) in educational programs or activities receiving federal financial 
assistance. 

Employees, students and the general public are hereby notified that the Georgia Departmeht of Education does not 
discriminate in any educational programs or activities or in employment policies. 

The fommng rndlym^^ been designated as the employees responsible for coordinating the department's effort to 

implement this nondiscriminatory policy. 

Title 11^ Ann tary, Vocattonal E^ity Coordinator 

We VI— Peyton Williams Jr., Associate Superintendent of State Schools and Public Ubraries 

T^^J^_'^My^^ ^PlbertrC^y^yna^^^^ 

Section 504 — Coordinator of Special Education 

inquiries conci^rnmg m^^^ of Title II Title VI Title IX or Section 504 to the policies ahd practices of the 

department may be addressed to the persons listed above at the Georgia Department of Education, Twin Towers East 
Atmts d^; to the Regional Office for Civil Rights, Atlanta 30323; or to the Director, Office for Civil Rights, Education 
Department, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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DivMon di eurilcniluifi Strvicw 
Offlc* of In^^Miil ^fyfeM 
Gvorgia Dspajtmtnt of Education 
Atlinti,Qoorgla 30334 
WiriwrRogcn 

Stili Supifliitondwit of Schools 
IdTi 
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